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GAS SERVICE 


success of the Gas Service Conference, 1952—the 

forerunner of further annual events of the kind— 
at the Seymour Hall, London, last week. There were 
more than two thousand delegates and the attendance 
at each of the business sessions was well over a 
thousand. Essentially a ‘ service’ conference as distinct 
from a sales conference, those on the service and selling 
side of the gas industry were able, after a very long 
interval, to get together for the common good, and, 
we are sure, individual betterment. The tone of the 
meeting and the arrangements made for it lent assurance 
to those who were present—and the story will be told 
to those who for a variety of reasons were unable to 
participate in the proceedings—that the status and 
worth of those whose work lies in this sphere of the 
industry’s activities are properly recognised, as indeed 
they should be. Those who were able to be at the 
meeting will have returned to their respective duties 
‘refreshed and invigorated and filled with an even greater 
sense of our responsibilities to the consumer.’ We quote 
the words of the Chairman of the Gas Council, Colonel 
H. C. Smith, who, with the Deputy Chairman, Mr. 
H. F. H. Jones, and the chairmen of the area boards, 
gave such valuable backing and support to the con- 
ference. 


T soos can be no doubt whatever about the overall 


Today’s issue of the Gas Journal presents a general, 
though necessarily crystallised, picture of what took 
place at the conference and gives an idea of the variety 
of topics introduced by experts and discussed with com- 
mendable enthusiasm and spirit. Some of the addresses 
were, we think, designedly provocative and controver- 
sial; they certainly encouraged the expression of views 
and on certain particular subjects there was healthy 
absence of ‘all of one accord.’ For example, the 
address by Mr. D. R. Griffiths, Director of the Incor- 
porated Sales Managers’ Association, was by no means 
taken lying down. In current circumstances, with 
material shortages, with the heavy incidence of purchase 
tax on necessities such as water heating and space heat- 
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ing appliances, with a demand for gas which outstrips 
supply in most marked degree, salesmen in the gas 
industry are naturally ‘touchy’ at the suggestion that, 
because of these conditions, they are not ‘ on their toes.” 
And we were glad that opinion was voiced from the 
audience that, given their head, salesmen in the industry 
would get the results in quotas or any other terms. 
There is no absence of enthusiasm; that is evident. It 
is also true that salesmanship in the gas industry falls 
into a special, a very interesting, a very important cate- 
gory. It goes far beyond the selling of an appliance. 
The psychology of selling per se is one aspect only of 
the gas salesman’s work and purpose. We have men- 
tioned the address by Mr. Griffiths, but the clash of 
conflicting factors was apparent enough in other 
addresses, as instance the opening address by Dr. E. K. 
Macdonald on ‘Gas and the Public Health.’ The gas 
industry aids enormously the aim of ensuring a high 
standard of public health. It could do vastly more, 
however, if its services were more adequately appre- 
ciated and some of the glaring anomalies of purchase 
tax removed. And, speaking of conflicting factors and 
controversy, what an excellent session we had on the 
Wednesday afternoon, opened by an address by Mr. 
Richard Law, M.P., on problems of appliance manufac- 
turers in serving a nationalised industry. This, to our 
mind, was a highlight of the entire meeting, and we 
give the address and discussion in full on later pages. 


In the ultimate, of course, the virtue of the meeting 
must be gauged in terms of the benefit which the dele- 
gates derived from attending it. We think that benefit 
must be considerable and that many of the thoughts 
engendered by both papers and discussions will prove of 
value in everyday work on the district for many months 
to come. In the hands of Mr. R. J. Gregg, nobly sup- 
ported by Mr. W. D. Elson, the organisation of the 
conference was admirable, though we must say that the 
programme was over-full, and that in many cases we 
do not blame speakers for failing to see the red light. 
That the final session ran over by nearly an hour its 
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official timing is not a matter for congratulation, how- 
ever much the enthusiasm displayed. Speakers, however 
illustrious, should have the courtesy to limit their 
comments to the schedule. We think that audiences 
at gas industry meetings are too good-natured, too 
tolerant—and the remedy lies in their hands. 


As we have said, the Gas Journal today gives a con- 
densed account of this memorable conference of the 
sales and service side of the gas industry. A full report 
in word and picture will appear in a Special Conference 
Number of our sister publication, Gas Service, which 
will be on sale at the end of this month. This will be 
an additional issue. Well over double the size of the 
ordinary monthly issue, and profusely illustrated, it will 
present between its covers not only all the addresses 
given at the conference, but reports of all the discus- 
sions, together with a comprehensive review of the 
conference as a whole and the colourful exhibition by 
appliance manufacturers which proved such a happy, 
useful, and popular complementary feature at the 
Seymour Hall. The coming Conference Number of 
Gas Service is likely to provide information, good read- 
ing, and pleasure, and its value as a reference will be 
long-standing. And before closing this note on the 
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conference we would refer to an event during the 
closing session. This was the presentation by Colonel 
Smith of the prizes for the third and _ possibly 
the last National Competition for Gas Salesmen organ- 
ised by Gas Service. We say ‘the last’ not because 
the popularity of the competition has waned. Indeed, 
the competition has without question gained 
immeasurably in popularity during its short life and in 
its way has added impetus and vitality to the activities 
of the Gas Salesmen’s Circles while encouraging their 
individual members. We would like to believe that it 
has fulfilled a useful purpose. It was introduced as a 
temporary measure. As Mr. Clifford A. King, Managing 
Director of Walter King, Ltd., explained at the confer- 
ence, the Competition was devised to fill the gap 
between the Goodenough Gold Medal and _ similar 
awards and the Gas Council’s own competition, and it 
will now make way gracefully for the competition for 
the Gas Council Challenge Trophy, which has been 
illustrated and described already in our columns. We 
may add that for the 1951 Gas Service competition 
some 30 entries were received, and of these the paper 
adjudged to merit first award will be published next 
week in the Journal. 


THE WHITLAND EXPERIMENT 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Wales Gas Board 
Te have enjoyed the most interesting experience of 

investigating at first hand what has come to be 
known as the ‘ Whitland experiment ’—the distribution 
of a mixture of butane and air in place of town gas to 
a relatively small community, the first experiment of 
its kind in the United Kingdom. The system was 
brought into operation by the Wales Gas Board on 
January 22 of this year, and in the Gas Journal of 
February 6 we published a news statement on the 
schéme issued by Mr. T. Mervyn Jones. The story of 
the development of the scheme was told briefly in that 
statement, when acknowledgment was made of the 
work of the individuals responsible for its initiation, 
execution, and operation on the spot. The entire plan 
and its successful fulfilment have constituted an excel- 
lent example of teamwork and co-operation. Enthusiasm 
within the Board was unbounded, and this enthusiasm 
was shared by the Watson House laboratories of the 
North Thames Gas Board and by the contracting side 
of the industry which helped the work along; and it is 
altogether to the good that the results at Whitland are 
being made available to all area boards. 


Whitland is a small isolated undertaking in Carmar- 
thenshire, and there are many small isolated under- 
takings in Wales. Experience at Whitland will prove 
invaluable in arriving at decisions as to the future of 
these undertakings, and the experiment is beyond ques- 
tion of importance to the gas industry generally. It is 
of national significance. The Whitland unit serves some 
240 consumers and the coal gas plant consisted of two 
small horizontal retort beds charged by hand. The 
plant, which had come to the end of its life, used 540 
tons of coal a year; gas sales amounted to 54 mill. cu.ft. 


After much thought and investigation it was decided to 
scrap the coal gas plant and install butane-air gas plant. 
This decision was followed by thorough spade work in 
the field and in the laboratory. Nothing was left to 
chance. The district is flat and compact; the distribu- 
tion system for a unit of the type was relatively sound. 
Both factors, and the distance from the Llandarcy 
refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, had bearing 
on the decision to supply a gas new to this country and 
heavier than air. Every main, every service, every 
internal installation was examined for soundness, and 
where defects were found they were rectified. Every 
meter was tested and for the most part new meters were 
supplied. Every appliance was examined and either 
adjusted to burn butane-air gas or replaced by a new 
appliance known to be suitable when the change would 
be made. 


The town gas at Whitland had a calorific value 
around 400 B.Th.U. and a specific gravity of 0.6. The 
butane-air gas to be supplied would have a calorific 
value of 730 and a specific gravity of 1.2. It was 
decided that the change-over should be made without 
disturbing continuity of gas service. Many problems 
had to be faced, and here the laboratory stepped in to 
help the field work. Appliances had to be fitted with 
governors, flame port areas had to be increased by 
anything from 70% to 100%, according to design of 
burner. Portable rotameters and _  flame-matching 
burners were brought into play, and their use ensured 
that, when the change-over was eventually effected at 
8.15 a.m. on January 22 everything would run smoothly 
—which it did. And the service has run smoothly 
since, with increased customer satisfaction. With the 
adapted appliances it is true that butane-air gas gives 
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a rather slower grilling and boiling performance. It is 
true that with butane-air gas air adjustment is more 
critical than with town gas. The characteristics of 
butane-air gas are such as to reduce the margin between 
‘yellow tip’ and ‘ blow-off’ conditions. Again, neat 
gas burners are quite unsuitable for use with butane air; 
the flame cannot remain on the burner at any ordinary 
pressure. But we have seen the appliances in use on 
butane-air at Whitland, most of them adapted from 
town gas, some of them having specially designed 
burners, covering the entire domestic field, giving an 
entirely satisfactory performance and ensuring at all 
times good and efficient service to the consumer. This 
service, it must be remembered, is being given in an 
isolated place in the country with only 240 consumers; 
and it may be mentioned that due to improved service 
consumption has already increased by over 15%. 


Butane-air gas supply is a fait accompli in Carmar- 
thenshire, and the investigational work, as yet in its 
infancy, goes on. The meters installed have been pro- 
vided with different types of diaphragms and diaphragm 
dressings; pipe jointing materials are being tested; there 
is a watchful eye on the aspect of the corrosion of pipes 
and services disturbing a gas containing such a high 
percentage of oxygen, though the gas is dry (the holders 
are oil-filmed); there is experiment with new burners and 
specially designed appliances; and so we could go on. 
The Whitland experiment from these aspects alone is 
full of technical interest. Then there is the aspect of 
town gas manufacture on the small scale such as at 
Whitland vis-a-vis the press-button operation of the 
butane-air gas plant. The latter minimises labour and 
may well alter conceptions of the type of manager 
needed for the small works equipped with automatic 
gas-making plant of such a simple nature, free from 
condensing, purifying, and the like processes. 


The Whitland experiment is all the more interesting 
in that two types of plant for making the butane-air 
mixture have been installed to enable experience to be 
gained in the efficiencies, relative advantages, and pos- 
sible disadvantages of the two systems, mention of 
which was made in our issue of February 6. The 
information gained will be very valuable. The cardinal 
issue involved in the change-over, however, is that of 
the price which the Board will have to pay for liquid 
butane. This issue remains the subject of negotiation. 
Its bearing on the installation of further butane-air gas 
plants in small and remote gas undertakings is obvious, 
but further units of the nature are, in the light of 
Whitland’s early experience and pioneer work, contem- 
plated in a spirit of confidence. 


KING’S MANUAL 


N Section 4, Coke Ovens, of King’s Manual of Gas 

Manufacture, now available, Dr. G. E. Foxwell has 

very thoroughly revised and largely re-written 
Chapter VI of the original edition. Apart from detailed 
revision the principal additions relate to the important 
new installation of Simon-Carves ovens at the East 
Greenwich works of the South Eastern Gas Board and 
to the Becker oven. 
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At Beckton the original installation, erected in 1932 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company, of two batteries 
each of 30 Koppers circulation-combination ovens was 
doubled on the same lines in 1950 by the North Thames 
Gas Board. In the same year the two batteries each of 
22 Simon-Carves twin-flue combination ovens were 
erected at East Greenwich. The principles of the 
design of both types of oven are fully described and 
illustrated. Those of the W.D.-Becker combination 
‘underjet ’ design are also fully treated. An interesting 
and useful addition, included in the description of the 
East Greenwich installation, is that of the Humphreys- 
Glasgow-Marischka mechanical producer. Among the 
many new drawings is a newly drawn set of graphs ° 
showing the dependence of bulk density of charge of 
crushed slack on the moisture content and size of the 
coal. 


Dr. Foxwell is a believer in the future of the coke 
oven as gasworks carbonising plant, at any rate for the 
large works and as base-load plant. The student will 
therefore find this concise yet adequate treatise a con- 
vincing statement of the objects aimed at in the modern 
design of the coke oven and of the measure of success 
which is achieved. He may take it as an authentic and 
authoritative text-book on a subject which is already of 
considerable importance to the gas engineer. 


THE WASTE HEAT TURBINE 


IN commenting in the Journal of February 20, p. 461, om 
Mr. A. W. Pope’s paper on ‘Gas Turbines in the Gas 
Industry ’ given to the London and Southern Section of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers we implied wrongly that the 
scheme described in that paper has a closed cycle gas 
turbine, whereas in fact, as the author points out to us, 
it is of the open cycle type. We should like to make this 
clear and also to mention that, with the open cycle, the 
maximum pressure is only approximately 45 lb. per sq.in. 
There is one more point. The compressor would have 
more stages than the few we suggested—probably 13 or 14 
—and there are two turbines in the scheme described by 
Mr. Pope, one driving the compressor and one the 
alternator. 


GAS TEAM VISITS AMERICA 


SIXTEEN representatives of the gas industry, ranging from 
the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers to a 
retort house stoker and a truck weighman, left Southamp- 
ton .on Saturday in the Queen Elizabeth for a six weeks’ 
visit to the United States. They are members of a pro- 
ductivity team selected by the Gas Council in co-opera- 
tion with the workers’ side of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Gas Industry to make the visit under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity, with financial aid from the Mutual Security Agency 
(successor to the Economic Co-operation Administration) 
which defrays the dollar expenses of the tour. The team, 
fully representative of all phases of production and distri- 
bution, is led by Mr. J. H. Dyde, President of the Institu- 
tion and Deputy Chairman of the Eastern Gas Board, 
and includes Mr. E. M. Edwards, Member of the Wales 
Gas Board; Mr. W. H. B. Porter, Distributing Engineer, 
North Western Gas Board; Mr. D. J. Colvin, Divisional 
Controller, South East Division, Scottish Gas Board; Mr. 
A. G. Higgins, Assistant Secretary of the Institution; Mr.. 
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H. R. Hart, Commercial Manager of the East Midlands 
Gas Board; Mr. L. F. Randall, Manager of the Special 
Service Department, South Eastern Gas Board; Dr. A. 
Marsden, M.B.E., Area Scientist, South Western Gas Board; 
and Mr. J. A. Hepworth, Assistant Chief Engineer, North 
Thames Gas Board. The workers’ side comprises Mr. F. 
Hayday, Workers’ Side Secretary of the Joint Industrial 
Council; Mr. E. W. Bowles, Branch Secretary of the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers and 
a retort house stoker at Birmingham; Mr. G. Francis, 
first class district gasfitter, South Eastern Board; Mr. 
E. Hill, truck weighman, North Eastern Board; Mr. J. 
Thompson, main and service layer, Northern Board; Mr. 
J. Ford, retort house supervisor, North Western Board; 
and Mr. D. L. Hill, Assistant Industrial Relations Officer, 
Gas Council. Mr. Higgins and Mr. D. L. Hill are Joint 
Secretaries of the team. 


Visits will be made to the most modern gas plants 
and other installations in different parts of the country. 
In addition it is hoped that members of the team will take 
part in conferences which the American Gas Association 
is holding at Philadelphia and Cincinnati. Visits will be 
paid to plants of special interest at New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Portland (Oregon), Los Angeles, Birmingham 
(Alabama), Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Washington. Among the subjects to be studied are the 
structure and organisation of the American gas industry; 
distribution techniques; industrial and commercial appli- 
cations of gas; utilisation of liquefied and gaseous pro- 
ducts; carbonisation and coke ovens; tariff systems, 
consumer services; industrial relations, and training of 
personnel. A report of the team’s findings will be pub- 
lished later by the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. No member of the team has previously visited 
the United States. It is possible that the gas industry 
team will be among the last to visit America under the 
present scheme, for in the House of Commons last week 
Mr. Peter Thornycroft, President of the Board of Trade, 
stated in reply to a question that the British and American 
sections of the Council were now giving consideration to 
the future of the scheme for sending productivity teams 
to America. Besides the gas industry team, teams have 
either recently left or will leave in the near future repre- 
senting plant maintenance, defence (ammunication), con- 
servation of fuel, heat, and energy, design for production 
(capital goods), plastics moulding, retail distribution, heavy 
chemicals, and milk utilisation. Arrangements might be 
made, he said, for visits by teams from some other defence 
industries this year. 


WEST GERMAN COKE OVENS 


The coking industry of West Germany worked at increased 
capacity last year, the amount of crude tar produced rising to 
1.4 mill. tons from the 1.18 mill. tons of 1950. Production of 
crude benzole increased from 313,000 tons to 387,000 tons, and 
that of ammonium sulphate from 70,000 tons to 84,000 tons; 
both the latter figures being in terms of nitrogen content. It 
is not considered that output can be materially increased with- 
out the erection of new coke oven batteries, a development not 
highly probable in the immediate future. 


About a third of the benzole output last year was refined by 
the pressure process of the Scholven Chemie A.-G., a process 
which gives yields 10% higher than does acid refining. Actual 
production of motor benzole in West Germany increased from 
127.000 tons in 1950 to 149,000 tons. 


From the distillation of the coke oven tar in 1951 the follow- 
ing products were obtained: Naphthalene, 55,000 tons; phenol, 
5,300 tons; cresols and xylenols, 10,400 tons; tar oils, 399,000 
tons; and pitch 718,000 tons. In addition, about 3,800 tons of 
synthetic phenol were made. 
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Letter to the Editor 


HEIGHT OF GASHOLDER 


Dear Sir,—Your report of the passage-at-arms in the House 
over the height of a gasholder to be erected in Lancashire 
(Journal of March 12, p. 645) points again the fallacy upon 
which so often an objection of this sort is based. 


Let it be accepted at the outset that a gasholder may not 
be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever; though some of them 
—like the famous one overlooking the Oval cricket ground— 
have become almost objects of affection, and an architect of 
standing once commented most enthusiastically to me about a 
waterless gasholder and insisted on writing an illustrated article 
= — he eulogised what he termed ‘an architectural gas- 

older. 


To return to this question of relative height, however. One 
may imagine that when a new gasholder is first inflated to its 
full extent, some folk in the vicinity may refer to it in varying 
degrees of opprobrium. What they certainly will not do, how- 
ever, is to add ‘ but I shouldn’t have minded the thing if it had 
been 20 ft. lower.’ Yet it is uncommon for official quarters to 
assume (apparently) that the character of a gasholder changes 
completely, and the holder itself becomes generally acceptable, 
if it is reduced in height by 20-25 ft., either by eliminating one 
of the lifts or by other means. 


In point of fact, a gasholder of modern design and standard 
dimensions is zsthetically more attractive than a squat erection 
in which diameter is not correctly related to height. In any 
case, I am quite sure the great majority of people, having 
resigned themselves to the fact that a gasholder had to be 
erected in their midst, would not give a ‘hoot’ whether the 
height was 125 ft. or 150 ft. 


Yours faithfully, 


ARDEM. 
London, S.W.1. 


March 15, 1952. 


Personal 


Mr. P. J. Wilkins, Sales Representative, Radiation Group 
Sales, Ltd., for the North Thames Area, has been appointed 
Area Manager. 

<> > > 


Mr. William Y. Wilson, technical assistant with the Scottish 
Gas Board at Dundee, is taking up a similar appointment at 
Granton gasworks, Edinburgh, on April 1. 


> <> > 


Mr. J. Fraser has been appointed Sales and Showroom 
Manager of the Paisley district, Scottish Gas Board. He is 
Chairman of the Scottish (Eastern) Salesmen’s Circle and was 
formerly District Representative at Edinburgh. 


> <= > 


Mr. S. Davies has been appointed Sales and Service Manager 
of the Doncaster undertaking, East Midlands Gas Board. Mr. 
Davies, who is immediate past President of the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association, held a similar appointment at Barnsley 
before going to Doncaster. , 


<> > > 


Mr. F. R. Coleman, District Engineer and Manager, Easing- 
wold district of the York, Harrogate Group, North Eastern 
Gas Board, has retired after nearly 30 years’ service. To mark 
the occasion, Mr. Coleman was recently presented with a clock 
and pipe by his colleagues in the group. 


Obituary 


Mr. Leonard Bott, an independent inspector of gasholders and 
gas plants, has died at his home at Wellington, Salop, in his 
82nd year. Mr. Bott, a native of Donnington Wood, had 
patented the ‘ Vulcan’ spiral gas carriage for gasholders and 
the Bott bolt among other inventions. Shortly after settling at 
Wellington in 1940, he formed the company of Leonard Bott, 
Ltd., at his home. Mr. Bott began his career with Messrs. 
C. and W. Walker, Ltd., Donnington, and rose to be Assistant 
Works Manager. 
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CONFERENCE 





Gas Journal Photo 


The Chairman of the Gas Council, Colonel H. C. Smith, C.B.E., opens the conference. With him on.the front of the platform 
are, left to right, Dr. E. K. Macdonald, 0.B.£., Councillor C. H. Press, Mr. A. F. Hetherington, D.s.c., Mr. F. Brian Holmes, 
and Mr. R. J. Gregg. 


Seymour Hall on Tuesday afternoon with Colonel 

H. C. Smith, C.B.E., Chairman of the Gas Council, 
presiding. There were over a thousand delegates from 
all parts of the country in the audience. As originally 
arranged, the Mayor of St. Marylebone was to have 
extended a civic welcome. Unfortunately he was 
prevented from attending; and in his place the Deputy 
Mayor of the Borough, Councillor C. H. Press, performed 
that duty. 


Ts: Gas Service Conference, 1952, opened at the 


As we have mentioned in our editorial comment on 
p. 689, a full report of the proceedings at this outstand- 
ingly successful conference will be published in a Special 
Conference Number of Gas Service this month. What 
follows in this review, however, will give a general picture 
of the substance of the conference and of the various 
topics discussed; and apart from this review we give on 
later pages the address by the Rt. Hon. Richard Law, who, 
supported by a panel of representatives of appliance 
manufacturers, spoke on ‘Problems of Appliance Manu- 
facturers in Serving a Nationalised Industry,’ and the 
address during the closing session on the Wednesday by 
Mr. D. P. Welman, Chairman of the North Western 
Gas Board, on ‘Area Gas Boards and the National 
Picture.’ 


Civic Welcome 


Extending a civic welcome Councillor C. H. Press 
(Deputy Mayor) remarked that the occasion was the first 
on which the Gas Council had held a conference in St. 
Marylebone and the Borough was honoured by the 
presence of so many delegates. A vote of thanks to 
Councillor Press was proposed by Mr. T. Mervyn Jones, 
Chairman of the Wales Gas Board, and seconded by Mr. 


C. R. M. Croft, General Manager of the Sussex Division 
of the South Eastern Gas Board. 


It was, of course, the hope prior to the death of King 
George VI that the Duke of Gloucester would have been 
present at the conference; that hope, unfortunately, could 
not be realised. But Colonel Smith, in his opening 
address, reminded those present of a conference of the 
gas industry held in Leeds in 1932 when the late Duke of 
Kent was guest. On that occasion His Royal Highness 
paid the gas industry a great compliment. He referred 
to gas as ‘the servant of humanity’—a simple phrase 
which should inspire all engaged in the manufacture, distri- 
bution, and utlisation of gas. 


Aspects of Service 


Service, said Colonel Smith, meant looking after the 
interests of the consumer in every possible way. It was 
a ‘portmanteau’ word which could be broken down. 
‘ There is,’ said Colonel Smith, ‘ the courteous and prompt 
attention we give, or certainly should give, to a con- 
sumer’s problem and requests in all our dealings with 
him, whether face to face in the gas showrooms or his 
own home; through the post or over the telephone. Not 
the sort of offhand or “ official” service that makes the 
consumer feel, as he is only too apt to feel, that he is 
dealing with a soulless bureaucratic organisation and that 
he is only a number in its books, but the prompt willing 
attention that suggests to him that his business is our 
chief concern at the moment and that we are ready to do 
our utmost to help and satisfy him. That is one aspect 
of service. 


‘Another aspect, and a most important one, is the 
maintenance of consumers’ appliances in good condition. 
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Both fuel and appliance may be first class, but that is 
no help if the appliance is not correctly adjusted. The 
dissatisfied consumer is unlikely to confine his dissatisfac- 
tion to the one appliance; more probably there will be 
instilled in his mind a distrust of all gas appliances.’ 


Colonel Smith went on to say that service to the con- 
sumer had long been recognised as essential, but that it 
was especially important now when they were prevented 
by shortage of materials from fully expanding and 
developing the sales of gas. The re-armament programme 
with its demands on steel and other materials not only 
curtailed their construction and mainlaying programmes 
but also restricted the flow of cookers and other gas 
appliances from the works of the manufacturers to the 
homes of the public. - In these circumstances the emphasis 
should be,more than ever on service, for by giving the 
best service, they could ensure the highest efficiency in 
the use of appliances with resulting economy in the use 
of fuel. Moreover, they were building for that future 
date when those vexing restrictions on expansion would 
be things of the past. 


The Gas Industry’s Duties 


It was, continued Colonel Smith, the duty of the gas 
industry to see that gas was properly used after sale 
and that the consumer ,in his own interest, was getting 
the utmost value from the gas he purchased and the 
appliances he installed. It was their duty to keep the pubiic 
informed in every detail of the services the industry 
could offer. It was their duty to make known to the 
nation generally how the industry could help to solve 
national problems such as coal conservation, smoke abate- 
ment, the provision of improved standards of living, and 
the safeguarding of health in the home; and industrial 
problems such as the speeding up of production and 
the amelioration of working conditions in the factories. 
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If they did not keep the public acquainted in this way 
with what they were doing and could offer, the use made 
of their services was less than it might be; standing charges 
were higher therefore in proportion to the sales of gas 
than they need be; and the price the public had to pay 
for gas was consequently higher than it should be. 


Colonel Smith urged that the gas industry should strive 
to keep its transactions with members of the public on 
as personal a basis as was possible and to render its 
services with a minimum of red tape. 


Turning to another aspect of gas service, Colonel Smith 
emphasised that the efforts of the salesman and the fitter, 
in their contacts with the public, were strengthened by 
the results of the research that was constantly going on 
behind the scenes in the industry. It was due to the 
research work of the last few decades, for instance, that 
the modern gas cooker used only three therms of gas 
to do the same work as was done by five therms 30 years 
ago. It was due to research that other domestic gas 
appliances, when compared with the older models, were 
similarly more economical of the gas they used. And 
this implied that there was a corresponding saving in coal. 
Encouraging results of research work were equally 
apparent in the industrial field. 


The Appliance Makers 


In their efforts to improve service, he added, they must 
not forget the makers of appliances for both domestic 
and industrial use. They depended in no small degree on 
the progressive spirit and technical research of the manu- 
facturers for the efficiency and good looks of modern gas 
equipment; and he had every confidence in the future 
co-operation between the Gas Council and the Society 
of British Gas Industries in the matter of research. 


Mr. Mervyn Jones, who was then invited to preside 
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This photograph of part of the large audience at the conference was taken during the opening session. Throughout the meet- 


ing Seymour Hall was similarly packed with enthusiastic delegates. 
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over the first business session, said it would be the wish 
of the conference, as indeed it was his desire, to express 
appreciation of the presence of the Chairman of the Gas 
Council, and particularly of his address. The conference 
marked the first gas public occasion since Colonel Smith 
had assumed the leadership of the industry; all would 
wish to express their genuine pleasure in his appointment, 
and equally to re-declare their loyalty to him in the Chair 
which he occupied with such distinction. It should be 
a matter for encouragement, and indeed for stimulus, that 
every gas salesman had behind him in his work the support 
and the personal backing of the Chairman of the Gas 
Council. Mr. Mervyn Jones added:—‘ May you enjoy 
your time at our helm, keeping us on our steady course 
to progress, riding the storms that undoubtedly will come 
our way, in the sure confidence that you have around and 
with you a happy and a loyal ship’s company.’ 


Gas and Public Health 


There were two addresses. The first was by Dr. E. K. 
Macdonald, Medical Officer of Health, City of Leicester, 
who took as his subject ‘Gas and the Public Health.’ 
The fascinating way in which he dealt with his theme 
without reference to the printed word was at once a 
tribute to the lecturer and an object-lesson to his audience 
—an education, in fact, in the art of giving a paper. 
Having expressed his thanks to members of the East 
Midlands Gas Board and the Board’s staff who had ‘ been 
so helpful in the preparation of the address, Dr. 
Macdonald said that, as a Medical Officer of Health, his 
bias was towards the prevention of disease rather than 
its cure; and he devoted the major part to the services 
rendered by the gas industry to the preventive side of 
medicine. On the other hand he spoke of the * wonderful 
contribution ’ made by the industry towards curative medi- 
cine by the production of substances of ‘almost miracu- 
lous working power’ in the cure of disease. Many of 
the miracles of modern medicine, he said, could be 
directly laid to the industry’s credit. 


In the course of his talk he referred to coal-tar deriva- 
tives which are proving of very great value in combating 
the scourge of leprosy and even in promoting its cure. 
For example, thiosemicarbazone (T.B.I.) and also certain 
of the sulphone group of drugs are being used with 
marked success in the treatment of some types of leprosy. 
Then there is another scourge—malaria. And here, too, 
in mepacrine, the gas industry has provided a substantial 
part of the answer. Another quite recent development 
lies in the treatment of tuberculosis, in which para- 
amino-salicylic acid, again a coal-tar derivative, plays an 
important part. 


Hot Water Essential 


Dr. Macdonald touched upon food poisoning and how 
the gas industry can help in the prevention of this by 
Sterilisation, the keeping of foods at the right temperature, 
and the provision of hot water not only in adequate quan- 
tity but at points easy of access. A refrigerator, he 


Stressed, is not meant to cool down hot food. It is 
meant to keep cool food cool and thus to prevent the 
multiplication of germs. ‘ Hot food should not be placed 
in a refrigerator at once, but should be cooled quickly 
and then put in the refrigerator. There is room for the 
development of some type of apparatus that will achieve 
the quick cooling necessary.’ 
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We have given a cursory idea only of Dr. Macdonald’s 
address, which encompassed the part played by the 
industry in helping to produce better crops and cleaner 
skies, thereby advancing the cause of national health. 
Finally, he touched on the subject of burning accidents 
in the home. He said: ‘I suppose you have all read 
the very interesting article published in your own paper, 
Gas Service, last December, which dealt with the care of 
gas appliances in the home by providing proper guards; 
it was founded on an article written by Dr. and Mrs. 
Colbrook in the Lancet. It is very clear from the article 
in Gas Service that the industry is already making great 
strides towards the provision of adequate guards for gas 
fires; but I feel that I must take this golden opportunity, 
for a man whose life is centred on preventive medicine, 
to mention it to you so that you may endeavour to effect 
further improvement.’ He urged the provision of proper 
guards for all types of gas fires, and not only for portable 
and panel types. 


Mr. Mervyn Jones stated that the gas industry was 
endeavouring to ensure that all fires, static and portable, 
had adequate guards, but the problem rested ultimately 
in the usage of these guards by the consumer. 


Maintenance Policy 


The other address on the Tuesday afternoon was on 
‘Service to the Consumer,’ by Mr. A. F. Hetherington, 
D.s.c., Manager, Central Division, North Thames Gas 
Board. We shall give the paper later in the Journal. The 
address was largely concerned with policy in regard to 
the maintenance of gas appliances, the author suggesting 
that what we want is a device which will transmit an 
appropriate signal when each appliance has used so much 
gas, or, perhaps, has been lit and turned off so often or, 
more generally, when it needs overhaul. ‘We have not 
got such a device and I believe the nearest we can get 
to it in many cases is to employ the user of the appliance 
as our signalling device. I think that rather than indulge 
in a number of unnecessary inspections we must educate 
consumers to tell us when attention is necessary. In 
addition there is a number of small jobs a consumer can 
well do for herself and save a call by a fitter. For appli- 
ances such as cookers and refrigerators I am confident it 
is within the consumers’ ability to tell us when the 
appliance needs attention and, provided we deal with 
their request politely, promptly, and ‘efficiently, they will 
do so.’ 


Mr. Hetherington explained the policy of inspection in 
operation in the North Thames area. Briefly, it is as 
follows: Instantaneous water heaters, condensing, once 
every two years, non-ccndensing, once every year; storage 
water heaters once every two years or every year, depend- 
ing on type; fires and radiators, once every year subject 
to the availability of labour. Cookers, wash-coppers, 
washing machines, and refrigerators, ‘on demand’ service 
only. This policy of inspection, he said, meets the needs 
of the district fairly satisfactorily. 


The discussion brought forth many interesting views 
from various parts of the country, and it was enlivened 
by a very bright interlude from a speaker from Wales 
who referred to the handyman as a veritable bugbear. 


Expansionist Selling 


The second business session of the conference, on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 12th, was presided over by 
Mr. G. B. le Diamond, c.B.E., and was devoted to ‘ Market- 
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ing.’ There were two papers, one by Mr. D. R. Griffiths, 
Director of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association, 
the other by Mr. F. S. Evans, Coke Manager of the 
South Eastern Gas Board. 


Mr. Griffiths discussed expansionist selling in the belief 
that British industrial efficiency rests on a gas industry 
which is driving for volume—striving incessantly for 
maximum expansion of gas sales. Until, he argued, the 
gas industry is in a position to practice expansionist selling 
British industry. will remain in the doldrums, sending pro- 
ductivity teams to the United States of America to get a 
breath of expansionist air. He maintained that at this 
moment no one knows the gas sales production in this 
country. No one knows how big the gas industry should 
be. ‘ All of us,’ he said, ‘know in our bones that, barring 
wars, the capacity of the gas industry will be doubled in 
foreseeable time, but no one knows how to relate a gas 
plant expansion programme to a potential demand or 
to a carefully estimated target. No one can have this 
knowledge until the gas industry possesses a highly trained 
expansionist sales force.’ To Mr. Griffiths, the first task 
facing the gas industry’s sales force is the assessment of 
potential sales and the fixing of targets. The sales work 
he envisages is not the kind which the mere order taker 
can do. It needs men and women who can sell an idea— 
the idea that the home would be much more comfortable, 
pleasant, and easy to run if gas were used for this and 
that purpose in this and that way and that the consumer 
wants this comfort and ease much more than he or she 
wants anything else which can be got for the same amount 
of money. At the present time gas is not being sold 
as a want. It is being distributed as a need. Obviously, 
said the author, it cannot be sold as a want until much 
more coal is available and many more gas plants have 
been built or modernised. But, he added, it is also true 
that gas will not be sold as a want until the gas industry 
has a sales force which can assess and exploit consumer 
wants—a force competent to accept the responsibility for 
switching the industry from selective selling to expan- 
sionist selling. 


Out for the Quota 


Mr. Griffiths went so far as to say that if and when 
the gas industry begins to press its salesmen for more 
and more volume—to accept quota responsibilities—some 
of the present members of the selling force will ‘come 
in out of the weather and ask for a job in the dry.’ His 
overriding contention was that the gas industry’s sales 
force could make it possible for the industry to develop 
at a much greater rate and that the contribution which 
that would make to the efficiency of British industry as 
a whole would be greater than any of us can measure. 


This provocative paper naturally evoked spirited discus- 
sion, much criticism being directed to the author’s conten- 
tion that there is evidence that the right type of men 
can become, through intensive training, highly efficient 
technical salesmen in three months. It was maintained 
that this could not apply to the gas industry. 


Influence of Coke Sales 


‘The Importance of Coke to the Gas Salesman’ was 
the title of the paper by Mr. Evans. In this the author 
spotlighted coke’s contribution to the cost at which gas 
can be supplied to the public. He adduced the figures 
relating to a London undertaking showing that the present 
contribution made by coke sales, including breeze, 
amounts to over 7d. per therm of gas sold. He com- 
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mented that, from the trading accounts of the South 
Eastern Gas Board for the year ended March, 1951, it 
could be seen that the cost of distribution of gas, 
administration, overheads, and general charges have been 
mainly paid for out of the money obtained for coke, 
breeze, chemical products, and the profit from the sale 
and hire of fittings. Coke selling, the author emphasised, 
is no part-time job for any section of the industry, but 
is a matter which, with a few notable exceptions, has 
not received from the gas industry in the past the atten- 
tion it deserves. ‘For very many years the gas industry 
has recognised with gas that the sale of a fuel is not 
the sale of a commodity but the sale of a fuel service, 
and this must also apply to coke sales. So soon as 
the present transitory shortage of coke passes we shall 
need the concerted effort of all within our industry, and 
those outside who can assist, to enable us to grasp the 
great opportunities of the present time, for never has 
public opinion or Government policy been so favourable 
to the development of coke.’ 


On the Wednesday afternoon the chair was taken by 
Mr. E. Crowther, c.B.E., Chairman of the Northern Gas 
Board. First on the agenda was an address by the Rt. 
Hon. Richard, Law, m.P., on ‘Some Problems of Appli- 
ance Manufacturers in Serving a Nationalised Industry.’ 
Mr. Law, who is on the board of Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters, Ltd., was supported by a panel consisting of 
Messrs. F. A. Hooper (Radiation, Ltd.), P. D. M. Aird 
(R. & A. Main, Ltd.), F. P. S. Stammers (Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters, Ltd.), and J. H. R. Homfray (Electrolux, Ltd.). 
We publish Mr. Law’s address together with the discus- 
sion, which consisted of question and answer, on p. 699 
et seq. 


Home Service 


The rest of the session was devoted to three addresses 
on home service, those being by Mrs. Eileen Murphy 
(Home Service Officer, Gas Council) on ‘ Specialist Con- 
sumer Service’; Miss Mary Strong (Sales Manager, 
Cumberland Group, Northern Gas Board) on ‘Sales 
Aspects of Home Service’; and Mrs. Mair Jones (Chief 
Home Service Adviser, South Eastern Gas Board) on 
‘Publicising Home Service to the Consumer.’ 


The Virtues of Films 


The final session was staged on the Thursday morning 
the subject being ‘The Consumer and the Industry.’ Mr. 
Michael Milne-Watson, Chairman of the North Thames 
Gas Board, presided at this session. 


The first item was an address by Mr. F. A. Hoare, 
Chairman of the Association of Specialised Film Pro- 
ducers, on ‘ Films in Industry,’ who said that enlightened 
and progressive leaders of industry today realised that 
one of the most important functions of good management 
was to keep the public fully informed about its achieve- 
ments, services, commodities, and immediate or long term 
objectives. The type of film known as the public relations 
or prestige film was the ideal medium for this. It was 
even more important in a nationalised industry like the 
gas industry that the public, who were in fact its share- 
holders as well as its consumers, should be brought well 
into the picture. They had a right to know as much as 
possible about the business in which public money was 
invested. Opinions and views were very freely expressed 
these days and it was us to them to see that there was a 
sound basis of knowledge and fact on which to base 
them—not, as so often happened, on prejudice and 
ignorance. Something, too, of the adventure and romance 
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of an industry could be vividly portrayed by the well 
produced film and a realisation of the part it played in 
the social and economic life of the nation and the world. 


Parallel came the use of films as a means for providing 
good internal relations and industrial morale. With an 
industry such as the gas industry, whose employees were 
so varied and so widely scattered over the country, this 
was a real problem. It was a matter of information and 
education as well as of technical training—all those pur- 
poses for which the film was almost ideally suited. The 
creation of a sense of common purpose and team spirit 
among a large body of workers was perhaps an intangible 
thing, but it had profound results. 


Need for Local Effort 


Mr. Hoare asked whether the gas industry as a whole 
fully appreciates the value of films made for them by the 
Gas Council. ‘It is,’ he remarked, ‘so easy to criticise 
and to say that if the films were on other subjects or 
differently treated, things would be different. It is fair 
to say that you have today at your disposal a remarkably 
fine set of films and you know, of course, that more are 
in the making. But what precisely are you doing with 
them? Are you bringing them as fully as you might into 
your daily work as salesmen, or demonstrators, or publi- 
city officers? ’ 


The address covered many aspects, including planning 
and production, the question of cost, and the distribution 
of the films, the author emphasising that, like all forms 
of publicity, the real value of the film turns upon its 
effective presentation to the right people and to the largest 
possible number of the right people. He pointed out that 
throughout the country there are tens of thousands of 
clubs, societies, guilds, centres, unions, associations, 
schools, and institutions in any or all of which can be 
found just the audience the gas industry is seeking. 


An address by Dame Vera Laughton Mathews entitled 
“One Woman’s Point of View,’ in which the author con- 
sidered many aspects of gas service, was followed by 
one by Mr. D. P. Welman, Chairman of the North Western 
Gas Board, on ‘ Area Boards and the National Picture.’ 
This address, bringing new thought to bear on our indus- 
try, will be found on p. 706. 


Retrospect 


The Chairman then asked Mr. H. F. H. Jones, Deputy 
Chairman of the Gas Council, to speak on ‘ The Confer- 
ence in Retrospect.’ Nobody had yet had the opportunity 
of welcoming Mr. Jones as the new Deputy Chairman. 
He would have liked to say a few things about him and 
about his delightful character, but pressure of time 
compelled him to press on with the programme. 


Mr. H. F. H. Jones said his first duty was to persuade 
his hearers that the conference had been an enormous 
Success. There was ample evidence of the amount of 
good material which they had in their programme. More 
than 2,000 delegates had attended the conference, and it 
Was estimated that there had been an average attendance 
of some 1,200 present at any one time. In the words of 
the Chairinan’s foreword in the official programme: ‘It 
IS encouraging to be able to come together again for the 
exchange of ideas and the pooling of knowledge, for that 
is the main purpose of the conference, from which we 
shoula return to our respective duties refreshed and 
invigorated and filled with an even greater appreciation 
of our responsibilities to the consumer.’ 
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He hoped and believed that one of the measures of the 
success of tne conference would be the discussion which 
would take place in the circles, in places of refreshment, 
and also in board rooms, whereby what they had heard 
and the lessons they had learned might be put into appli- 
cation. They should record their appreciation to all the 
speakers both from within the industry and those who 
came as guests for the immense amount of trouble they 
had taken to prepare papers of the highest possible 
standard. 


The conference, which had taken a long time to arrange, 
had, he felt, been a success, and a decision would have 
to be reached at some time or other as to whether they 
should have another conference next year. He invited 
the meeting informally to express its feeling, and in 
response to a loud chorus of ‘ Yes’ he promised that the 
matter would receive serious consideration. 


Gas Service National Competition 


Mr. Clifford A. King, Managing Director, Walter King, 
Ltd., speaking of the Gas Service National Competition, 
recalled that in January, 1922, when the Gas Salesman was 
first published, the first leader paragraph stated that ‘the 
stability and progress of the industry depends upon tech- 
nical as well as commercial knowledge of the gas sales 





Gas fournal Photo 


Colonel Smith presents the First Prize Award, in the ‘Gas 

Service’ National Competition, to Mr. S. G. Buckham, of 

the South Eastern Gas Board, for his paper dealing with 
the relative merits of gas and electricity. 


angle, and that ‘we want to help forward the work of 
raising standards and efficiency in that important branch.’ 
Those were difficult and perplexing days; a great war 
had just ended and the industry was facing up to the 
new problems set by the Gas Regulation Act. In 1948-49 
the industry was emerging from an even greater war and 
was facing up to far greater problems than those con- 
cerned with the Gas Regulation Act. He thought he 
might say that the sales and service side was rather in 
the doldrums as a result of the wartime sales truce, 
the frustration of purchase tax, and the shortage of 
materials. That was why the publishers of Gas Service 
tried to live up to their original purpose and inaugurated 
their competition. He thought they might claim that it 
had caused considerable interest, not only among indivi- 
dual aspirants but among the incorporated circles which 
the Gas Council and the area boards had brought back 
to renewed and vivid life. In any case they had, on a 
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small scale, managed to fill the gap between the 
Goodenough Gold Medal and other awards and the Gas 
Council’s Competition which Mr. Gregg was about to 
announce, and to which they wished every success. 


Before introducing the 1951 prizewinners he wished 
to express thanks to the Editor of Gas Service, who sug- 
gested the idea of the competition and on whose 
shoulders the whole of the work of publicising the com- 
petition had fallen. He also thanked Mr. Gregg for his 
share of the work of judging the papers, and the com- 
mittees and secretaries of the circles concerned for their 
co-operation. He greatly appreciated the privileges of 
that platform and of having the Chairman of the Gas 
Council to present the prizes. In that connection it was 
interesting to recall that, though primarily an engineer, 
Colonel Smith was present at the meeting in November, 
1922, which inaugurated the London and Southern District 
Gas Salesmen’s Circle. 


Colonel Smith then presented the awards as follows: 
Ist, S. G. Buckham (South Eastern); 2nd, Miss D. M. 
Card (South Western); 3rd (jointly), E. G. Daly (North 
Thames), and A. A. Old and D. Macintyre, joint authors 
(North Thames). 


Gas Council’s Competition 


Mr. R. J. Gregg briefly introduced the Gas Council’s 
Competition for Gas Salesmen’s Circles and drew atten- 
tion to the handsome trophy displayed on the platform, 
now dedicated to the circles throughout the country. 
Briefty the purposes of the competition were to encourage 
individual members of circles to prepare papers to be 
read on circle meetings; to develop the spirit of competition 
between circles; to improve the standard of papers read 
at meetings; and finally to provide opportunity for the 
submission of constructive proposals for the improve- 
ment of the gas industry’s sales practice. The Gas Council 
would award the trophy, together with a miniature which 
would remain the property of the winning author, to the 
author of the best paper read at any area board gas sales- 
men’s circle within the normal working year of the circle 
in question. It was to be known as the Gas Council’s 
Challenge Trophy, and it would be ‘challenge’ in every 
sense of the word. 


Vote of Thanks 


Mr. J. Tudor Rees (West Midlands Gas Board), in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the Gas Council, said gas 
salesmen, with whom he included the ladies of the home 
service departments, were indeed grateful to the Gas 
Council for its very generous support, without which the 
conference could not have been held. He believed the 
idea of the conference originated in the fertile brain of 
Mr. Gregg, and once the project was launched he went 
ahead with all his infectious enthusiasm and with the 
co-operation of all the staff at Gas Industry House, among 
whom he would mention Mr. W. D. Elson, whose long 
experience had been invaluable. The salesman’s aim was 
to give good service to the community in general. Much 
had been done during the period of the conference and 
there would be much argument and discussion after they 
had returned to their areas. He could only reiterate the 
salesmen’s grateful thanks to the Gas Council for their 
general support, to Mr. Gregg and Mr. Elson for their 
masterly and outstanding staff work, and to all who had 
helped to make the conference such a success. 


Colonel H. C. Smith, replying, said it had given the 
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Gas Council the greatest possible pleasure to arrange for 
the conference. He would like to thank his colleagues on 
the Council for the support they had given to the confer- 
ence, some by taking the chair at the different sessions. 
He was sure the conference had been well worth while, 
and he hoped it would not be too long before they could 
have the conference they really wanted—a sales and service 
conference. He was glad the proposer of the vote ot 
thanks had referred to Mr. Gregg and his staff. The 
success of the conference was mainly due to the sterling 
work which Mr. Gregg had put in. There was someone 
else who should be mentioned—he referred to Mr. C. 
Warrenne, the Exhibitions Officer of the Gas Council, who, 
together with the manufacturers, had staged the excellent 
little exhibition in the adjoining hall. 


Visit to Watson House 


The conference then closed. After lunch—and we would 
here add how efficient the catering arrangements proved 
for such a large gathering during the meeting—a large 
number of those who had attended the conference visited 
the laboratories and exhibition at Watson House by invita- 
tion of the North Thames Gas Board, and there was a 
meeting of the chairmen and secretaries of gas salesmen’s 
circles at Gas Industry House. 


Diary 


Mar. a Western G.C.C.: Town Hall, Manchester, 
p.m. 

Mar. 20.—Manchester and Midland Juniors: Joint visit to 
James Stott & Co., Ltd., Oldham. 

Mar. 20.—London and Southern Juniors: Visit to Electroflo 
Meters Co., Ltd., Park Royal. 2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 21.—Northern Junior Gas Association: * Pre-Stressed 
Concrete’ E, L. Robson (Newcastle); and ‘The 
Human Element’ H. Waiton (Howdon). At 
Hartlepool. 

Mar. 21.—Institute of Fuel (Scottish Section) and Scottish 
Association of Gas Managers: Joint Meeting. 
‘Some Aspects of Complete Gasification of Coal,’ 
Dr. F. J. Dent; Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow, 7 p.m. 

Mar. 25.—Midland Juniors: ‘ Recent Extensions at Hereford.’ 
A. Yates. At Birmingham. 

Mar. 25.—London and Counties Coke Sales Circle: Com- 
parative Aspects of Coke Valuation against Com- 
peting Fuels’, J. T. Bookey (Charringtons. Ltd.), 
Holborn Restaurant, 2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 26.—Eastern Section, I.G.E.: Visit to St. Albans works, 
Watford Division, Eastern Gas Board. 

Mar. 26.—Chemical Engineering Group (S.C.I.): Joint meet- 
ing with Birmingham Section, S.C.I., and Mid- 
lands Branch, Institution of Chemical Engineers: 
‘ The Planning of the Fawley Refinery, G 
Noble. 

Mar. 27.—North Thames G.C.C.: Westminster City Hall, 
Charing Cross Road. 2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 28.—Wales Juniors (North): Inspection of new Tully 
plant, Caernarvon. Paper by D. J, Turner. 

Mar. 29.—Yorkshire Juniors: ‘Cause and Dispersion of Water 
Gas Tar Emulsions, R. O. Bambrough; ‘An 
Unusual Repair to a 44 Mill. Cu.Ft. Gasholder, 
R. Pestell; ‘Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment,’ A. R. Wilson. At Harrogate. 

Mar. 31.—West Midlands G.C.C.: Room 178, Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, 2.30 p.m. 

April 1.—South Eastern G.C.C.: Caxton Hall (Tudor Room), 
Westminster. 2.15 p.m. 

April 2.—Manchester Juniors: ‘Accountancy and Technical 
Control,’ W. Farthing (Deputy Accountant, Man- 
chester Group). 

April 3.—Midland Juniors: Half day visit to C and W. Walker, 
Ltd., Donnington. 
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Problems of Appliance Manufacturers 
in serving a Nationalised Industry 


HAD better make clear from the 

outset the standpoint from which 
this paper is written. I am speaking 
as the representative of the manufac- 
turers of gas appliances in general, and 
not as the representative of the firm 
with which I am personally associated; 
and I am under obligation to manu- 
facturers in general for the suggestions 
which have been made to me. At the 
same time I must explain that I am 
not a technician; that the opinions 
which I express are my own and may 
well be at variance with those of my 
colleagues in my own firm or else- 
where. 


And although I am associated with 
a firm of manufacturers, I am also a 
Member of Parliament, and therefore, 
as I conceive it, with an especial duty 
to consider the interests of the con- 
sumer. In fairness I should add that 
I believe the nationalisation of the 
gas industry to have been a retrograde 
step. Having said so much, however, 
I will endeavour, for the purposes of 
this paper, to treat of the problems 
which face manufacturers dealing with 
a nationalised industry with objectivity 
and with a real desire to contribute 
to their solution-—not, I hasten to add, 
because I suppose that I can point to 
the solution, but because it is the pur- 
pose of a paper of this kind to stimu- 
late discussion, and perhaps contradic- 
tion, which may lead in the end to 
some kind of clarification. 


New Problems 


It is hardly necessary to stress the 
fact that the nationalisation of the 
gas industry has created a number of 
problems for the manufacturers of 
appliances and those whom they seek 
to serve. The simple fact that one 
thousand gas undertakings have been 
replaced by a dozen area boards of 
itself raises serious problems. It is a 
principle of political science, which I 
think is generally accepted, that the 
more widely diffused the repositories 
of power, and the more numerous, the 
less will be the opportunities of 
tyranny. This means, in industrial 
terms, that a monopoly, or a near 
monopoly like the nationalised gas in- 
dustry, tends to concentrate power in 
too few hands, to stifle competition, 
and in the long run to hamper pro- 
gress and development. 


Of course no one intends this. I 
am sure that those who are respon- 
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sible for a nationalised industry are 
determined that it shall be as pro- 
gressive as any other, and that it will 
have all the advantages which arise 
from a competitive system without 
any of the disadvantages. The prob- 
lem which faces us—and it faces all of 
us, those who support the principle 
of nationalisation as much as those 
who oppose it—is how we are to avoid 
the dangers which are implicit in the 
substitution of a dozen area boards 
for a thousand independent under- 
takings. Clearly the first essential is 
that we should understand that the 
dangers do exist, that they are real. 


Allied Traders 


Nationalisation of the industry has 
focused attention upon the position 
of the allied traders—the builders’ 
merchant, the plumber, the iron- 
monger, and the like. Even before 
the days of nationalisation there was 
considerable variation in the policies 
of the various undertakings—some en- 
couraged the use of allied traders (in 
at least one instance there was a 
trend towards passing work from the 
undertaking to the trader); others in- 
sisted upon a monopoly, all appliances 
being supplied through the undertak- 
ing to the exclusion of the trader. 


Shortage of supplies may influence 
present-day decisions, but the broad 
question is whether the sale and distri- 
bution of gas appliances should be- 
come the monopoly of the national- 
ised gas industry or should all the 
usual channels of trade be employed? 


Of course there are arguments 
which can be advanced in favour of 
bulk purchase by the area board and 
the cutting out of the allied trader. 


Most of them are quite unsound— 
the argument, for instance, that since 
there must in any case be a close 
relationship between the manufac- 
turer, the gas authority, and the ulti- 
mate consumer the interposition of a 
builders’ merchant or an ironmonger 
is only adding a fifth wheel to the 
coach. But this argument ignores the 
fact that the middleman is paid for 
his services not as an act of charity 
upon the part of the manufacturer or 
the consumer, but rather because his 
services are needed by them. If the 
coach does have five wheels instead 
of four, it must be because the con- 
dition of the road or the nature of 
the load to be carried makes five 
wheels desirable. If it were not so, 
the fifth wheel would have been 
shaken off long ago. 


Dangers of Bulk Purchase 


Or it can be said that great econo- 
mies will result from bulk purchase 
and the centralisation of ordering. Up 
to a point, and in the short run, this 
may be true. But in the long run 
there would seem to be serious disad- 
vantages. The manufacturer whose 
appliance is selected for bulk purchase 
by the authority finds himself at first 
in a very agreeable position. His 
production problem is simplified. He 
gets what he likes—and what is cer- 
tainly very bad for him—an assured 
market at an assured price. And he 
keeps it for just as long as he keeps 
on the right side of the authority. 
But woe betide him when he gets on 
the wrong side. What he does in ex- 
change for a purely illusory security is 
to deliver himself as a hostage to the 
authority—as a hostage, perhaps, to 
one man—instead of basing himself 
upon the collective goodwill of his 
fellows, a goodwill which he will cer- 
tainly keep for as long as he deserves 
it. 

But what of the manufacturer 
whose appliances are not selected by 
the purchasing authority? It may be 
that the judgment of that authority 
may be altogether at fault in respect 
of the tastes and preferences of the 
consumer, but when the manufacturer 
is cut off from the consumer, when 
the allied trader has been eliminated, 
no means is left of checking that judg- 
ment. And what of the new entrant 
into industry? What chance is there 
for him when the area board, having 
first of all denied him access to the 
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market, makes it the condition of his 
entry that he should be able to show 
that he can meet the needs of the mar- 
ket? And if the path is barred to 
the new entrant, what chance is there 
in the long run of progress, efficiency, 
or economy? 


I do not believe that it is in the 
interests of the industry that the area 
board should constitute itself as the 
consumer’s agent in all matters. I 
can see, nevertheless, that there is a 
case for the board’s exercising in- 
fluence on consumer and manufac- 
turer alike, provided that this is done 
with very great discretion indeed. It 
can be fairly agreed, I think, that 
there has been in the past too great 
a variety of design—too great in the 
sense that increased cost of produc- 
tion has not been balanced by any 
equivalent increase in the satisfaction 
of the consumer — and certainly 
nationalisation has given us the oppor- 
tunity of eliminating the large num- 
ber of ‘ specials’ which manufacturers 
were asked to produce to meet the 
wishes of individual undertakings. 
Special names, special arrangements 
of cooker hotplates, special oven 
dimensions, all these — representing 
more often than not nothing more 
than the personal idiosyncrasies of 
the manager concerned—created a 
series of totally unnecessary produc- 
tion problems, involving the duplica- 
tion of stocks of components and the 
slowing down of production lines. 


Export Trade 


And if the pandering to an undue 
and largely artificial variety in con- 
sumers’ tastes was wasteful before, it 
is doubly wasteful now when it is 
necessary in the interests of the export 
trade to concentrate on those lines 
which are acceptable to both home 
and overseas customers. Overseas 
customers require appliances which 
meet their own conditions, but there 
is a natural reluctance on the part 
of home customers to forego their own 
prejudices and _ preferences. In 
present circumstances it would seem 
that the overseas customer must have 
priority. At any rate that is Govern- 
ment policy, and even if that policy 
should be wrong, the Government still 
has ways and means of enforcing it. 
Is it, then, desirable for manufac- 
turers, in their own as much as in 
the national interest, to seek to limit 
the variety of types available to the 
home market to those types which are 
acceptable also in overseas markets? 
And if so, what means are open to 
them of making such _ limitations 
effective? 


Regarded from the angle of the ex- 
port trade, the area boards may be as 
formidable an obstacle to the simpli- 
fication of production by the elimina- 
tion of undue variations in type as 
were the gas undertakings themselves, 
with their local pride and their mana- 
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gerial idiosyncrasies. In some 
respects, indeed, the area boards 
present an even more formidable 
obstacle since the manufacturer had 
more freedom of action here when he 
had a thousand customers than he has 
today with a dozen customers. Is it 
not possible, nevertheless, to induce 
area boards to take a wider view, a 
view which embraces not only their 
own, but the other eleven areas as 
well; a view, indeed, which covers 
overseas markets as well as the domes- 
tic market? Ought not manufacturers, 
having regard to their responsibilities 
to the export drive and to the econo- 
mic survival of the country, to decide 
their policy on the number of types 
which are necessary to meet normal 
needs in all areas, and then take a 
firm line against attempting modifica- 
tions for purely local purposes? 


Standards 


Closely linked with the question of 
variations in design is that of standards 
—of finish, of safety, or of perform- 
ance. It is possible that our stan- 
dards are too high? The standards 
which we demand for enamels, for 
cooking and heating tests, are prob- 
ably higher than anywhere else in the 
world. We embody safety devices of 
various kinds which are desirable in 
themselves, but which are not else- 
where considered necessary and which 
add considerably to the cost. Perfec- 
tion, or something like it, can be 
achieved at a cost, but in the circum- 
stances of financial stringency in which 
we find ourselves today may not the 
cost be too high? It is true that it 
has always been the pride of British 
industry to produce an article of the 
highest possible quality, but if we can 
only indulge our pride by pricing our- 
selves out of world markets and by 
giving an undue rigidity to our cost- 
structure, would we not be wise to 
swallow some of it? And even if our 
standards today are not higher than 
we can easily sustain, is there not the 
likelihood that they may be raised to 
excessive heights by a nationalised gas 
industry? Whatever views one may 
hold of the virtues or otherwise of 
nationalisation, I suppose that most of 
us would agree that an organisation 
which can always fall back upon the 
taxpayer in the last resort is under 
some temptation to lay down stan- 
dards which, themselves ideally de- 
sirable, are of doubtful practical 
value and are calculated to impose 
an economic burden upon manufac- 
turing industry. Is there any help 
which we, as manufacturers, can give 
to the various area boards in resisting 
this temptation? 


After-Sales Service 


In a paper of this kind it is im- 
possible to touch upon all the prob- 
lems which face manufacturers, but 
there is one major problem to which 
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I must refer. How do the area boards. 
regard the servicing of appliances? 
How do we ourselves regard that par- 
ticular problem in the circumstances 
which have been created by the 
nationalisation of the gas industry? 
First of all, as it seems to me, we are 
faced as manufacturers with danger 
from two flanks. On the one hand 
there is the danger that service may 
be inadequate, on the other that it 
may be excessive. Do the area boards 
regard the servicing of appliances as 
a necessary chore which, if it is 
carried out at all, is carried out per- 
functorily and without any real under- 
standing of the fact that the more 
efficiently existing appliances are main- 
tained, the greater will be the demand 
for additional appliances, and the 
greater in consequence the sales of 
gas? Or do they regard servicing as 
a heaven-sent means of compelling 
the manufacturer to pay for the ex- 
pansion of gas sales? It is conceiv- 
able that an area board might 
encourage the consumer to expect free 
replacements, for example, during the 
period of currency of a hire-purchase 
agreement. 


Towards Uniformity 


It would seem to be at any rate 
highly desirable that the position 
should be regularised. My own view 
is that, if it was right to turn services 
like the gas industry into a_ public 
responsibility, it is equally right that 
the nationalised services should main- 
tain the appliances which are using 
their fuel. In other words, the con- 
sumer is entitled to expect an adequate 
supply of gas and appliances to con- 
sume that gas as efficient in operation 
as may be. It is for consideration 
whether there should be a separate 
charge for the maintenance of appli- 
ances or whether it should be wholly 
covered by the price of gas to the 
consumer. I believe that it was one 
of the objectives of those responsible 
for the nationalisation of the gas in- 
dustry that there should no longer be 
varying prices throughout the country 
for identical services. This would 
seem to imply that there should be 
an averaging out of the cost of the 
total service, each consumer paying 
at the same rate for the gas consumed. 
If this was the objective, then surely 
there should be an averaging out of 
the cost of maintenance; and perhaps 
this cost might conveniently be re- 
garded as part of the cost of gas. Be 
that as it may, the facts as they exist 
are very different. There is no 
uniformity among the area boards in 
their attitude towards the servicing 
of appliances. Some load part of the 
cost into the price of gas; some under- 
take maintenance for a_ separate 
charge to the consumer; others add 
to the initial price of the appliance 
a loading to cover after-sales service, 
and so on. If uniformity is the aim, 
here surely is a promising field in 
which to achieve it. 
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I realise that I have done little more 
than touch the fringe of the problems 
which face the manufacturer of appli- 
ances for a nationalised industry. I 
have not dealt with the question of 
research and development, or the 
problems of resale price maintenance 
as it affects the gas industry. These 
and other problems will find their 
place, I have no doubt, in the discus- 
sion which will follow and, perhaps, 
rend this paper. 


Let me now add only this. If ! 
have seemed unduly concerned at the 
dangers inherent in a nationalised in- 
dustry, if I have seen in it possibilities 
of evil which may seem to some to be 
exaggerated, it has not been my in- 
tention to reflect upon the ability or 
the integrity of those who are respon- 
sible for the management of the area 
boards, but only to draw attention 
to the dangers which have followed, 
throughout human history, and in 
small matters as well as great, the 
concentration of too much power in 
too few hands. 


Mr. F. A. Hooper (Radiation Ltd.), 
speaking for the panel of Mr. Law’s 
supporters, expressed the thanks of the 
Society of British Gas Industries to Mr. 
Law for having presented his views to 
the conference on their behalf. Explain- 
ing the rather difficult position of the 
panel, he said they would do their best 
to speak on behalf of all manufacturers; 
but, human nature being what it was, 
they might express personal views with 
which other members of the panel might 
not agree completely. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. O. A. L. Howlett (North Thames 
Gas Board), opening the discussion, said 
it seemed to him that the great question 
posed in the address became ‘ Does the 
present organisation of 12 boards pro- 
vide a good type of market to the manu- 
facturers?’ He then suggested that, if 
the manufacturers had been allowed to 
set up the organisation of their own 
market, after much deliberation they 
would have produced 12 gas boards. 
Those boards, each looking after a big 
geographical slice of this country and 
interpreting the requirements of that 
Slice in a very big way, were able to 
pass big orders, and he would have 
thought the 12 boards gave the manu- 
facturers the flexibility and the oppor- 
tunity they desired. 


Turning to the address, he said that 
first Mr. Law liked the original 1,000 
gas undertakings, although he did not 
think very much of a few of them who 
had apparently some ideas of their own. 
He had then looked at the existing 12 
boards and he thought they might. tend 
to concentrate power in too few hands, 
to stifle competition, and in the long 
Tun to hamper progress and develop- 
ment. Later he had asked how they 
were to meet the dangers which were 
implicit in the substitution of a dozen 
area boards for 1,000 undertakings. Sur- 
Prisingly enough, his solution appeared 
to be that the 12 boards should get 
together and, rigidly excluding any local 
variations, should decide as one board 
on a number of types. 
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Therefore, Mr. Hallett asked how Mr. 
Law argued himself or moved from his 
desirable 1,000 to his apparently desir- 
able one. 


Mr. Law replied that the point was a 
perfectly fair‘ one; but if Mr. Howlett 
had read the address more carefully he 
would perhaps not have seen the conflict 
that he appeared to see. In the address 
Mr. Law had asked how they were to 
reap the advantages of the 12 boards, 
but he did not pretend to give the 
answer. All he had stated was that 
there were certain dangers implicit in 
putting into 12 hands the power that 
formerly was in 1,000 hands, and he had 
asked Mr. Howlett to supply the answer, 
which he had signally failed to do. 


Then there was the point that he 
seemed to say in the address that, 
instead of the 1,000 or even the 12, let 
them have the power all in one hand and 
let them have one type for the whole 
country. All he was saying there was 
that, having got the dozen boards, then 
at least let them make the best of it 
and see that they got rid of the defect 
of tending to penalise the export trade 
by insisting on too great a variation of 
types. One of the things they could do 
was by discussion to see that they had a 
reasonably sensible degree of variation 
and of uniformity, particularly in view 
of the export trade. 





F. A. Hooper. P. D. M. Airp. 


Mr. J. W. Rodgers (North Western Gas 
Board) took the opportunity to say, par- 
ticularly to a Member of Parliament, 
how much happier the conference would 
have been if there had been some 
amelioration of the excessive purchase 
tax now being borne by water-heating 
and space-heating appliances. Comment- 
ing on the point concerning monopolies 
in the hands of the area boards and the 
question of their mis-use, he said the 
area boards were too proud of their 
economy to mis-use any of their power. 
He drew Mr. Law’s attention to the 
fact that for many years there had been 
rings, monopolies and cartels among the 
appliance manufacturers much greater 
than among the area boards. He asked 
why the suggestion that they should aim 
at nothing less than perfection was likely 
to undermine the claim that British 
goods were best. Was it not in the 
interests of everyone that the industry 
should set the highest standards, and 
that it should be in the hands of manu- 
facturers so to improve their techniques 
to meet those standards at reasonable 
costs? 


Mr. T. R. Heyward (North Thames) 
asked what had been the experi- 
ence of the Electrolux Company since 
the war in regard to the manner in 
which their refrigerators had been used 
and how they were appreciated by the 
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tenants of council houses and flats, both 
temporary and permanent. 


Mr. E. C. Harris (South Eastern Gas 
Board) suggested to Mr. Law that surely, 
with the reduced number of authorities, 
there would be a better opportunity for 
the manufacturers to effect standardisa- 
tion. For example, he mentioned 
calorific values. Prior to nationalisation 
the 61 companies in the area of the 
South Eastern Gas Board had calorific 
values varying between 440 and 560; 
they had now been standardised at 500 
throughout the area. Surely that must 
help the manufacturers, particularly in 
having one testing laboratory so that 
there was one specification for the whole 
of the area. 


As to the suggestion that buying in 
bulk might not be satisfactory, he said 
that it should stimulate competition, 
inasmuch as all the representatives he 
had had the pleasure to interview from 
time to time always had a perfect appli- 
ance; therefore, by bulk buying they 
should be able to buy the perfect 
appliance. 


Again, he suggested there would be a 
definite advantage in having the appli- 
ances supplied through the area boards 
rather than through the allied traders, 
particularly in view of safety pre- 
cautions. Furthermore, he believed the 
electricity supply industry would be very 
happy if there were some restriction on 
the appliances which were sold from 
various electrical stores. 


The importance of high standards of 
safety could not be over-emphasised; 
and on the appearance of appliances, 
he said so many of the consumers today 
were apt to write to their Members of 
Parliament whenever they had a com- 
plaint concerning a nationalised indus- 
try, particularly the gas industry; and 
from time to time the M.P.s gave them 
very interesting replies. He wondered 
how Mr. Law would reply to a consti- 
tuent, whom he would hope would vote 
on his behalf on some occasion, where 
that constituent had purchased a wash- 
ing machine for (say) £90 and com- 
plained that there was a chip in the 
enamel on the rear leg. A very high 
standard in appliances was surely the 
finest thing they could have in order to 
ensure competition and to export. 


Then Mr. Law did not believe it was 
in the interests of the industry that the 
area board should constitute itself the 
consumer’s agent. But, surely, if the 
area board organisation was such that 
it gave a better service than any trader 
could hope to give, there was no need 
to introduce the fifth wheel to the coach 
to which he had referred. 


Mr. Law agreed entirely that, if the 
area board could give a better service 
than the allied trader, then the board 
should give the service,and not the allied 
trader. But he considered the consumer 
should be the judge of that; then if the 
trader, as the fifth wheel of the coach, 
were not required, the fifth wheel would 
be shaken off. Mr. Law did not think 
it was reasonable to leave the decision 
to one of the competitors. There was a 
good deal of evidence that the consumer 
made use of the allied trader, and it 
would be, in the strict sense, an imper- 
tinence for the area board to interfere. 
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Mr. P. D. M. Aird (R. & A. Main, 
Ltd.), dealing with Mr. Rogers’s rather 
broad statement that the manufacturers 
had been or were at present combines, 
cartels, monopolies, and so on, said he 
knew many of Mr. Rogers’s associates 
in the industry, but there seemed to be 
some that he did not know and who 
must have been telling him a lot of un- 
usual things, and one did not know 
what literature he had been reading; but 
certainly the ideas he had were ideas 
only, and nothing more than that. 


As to the more serious side of his 
question and the suggestion that the gas 
boards should set standards and it was 
up to the manufacturers to live up to 
them, Mr. Aird said the manufacturers 
believed, from the standpoint of efficiency 
particularly, that they could not go too 
high; he believed, indeed, that the stan- 
dards of British appliances were higher 
than those of any other country in the 
world. But apart from efficiency there 
were other standards, of design and 
fittings and finish, in regard to which a 
certain compromise had to be made and 
where the manufacturers very much 
needed to have a say. The higher the 
standards were, the higher were the criti- 
cisms from the public and the more 
careful the manufacturers must be— 
and, in consequence, the more expensive 
was the appliance. 


In that connection he mentioned two 
particular items, the first being the pro- 
vision of additional fittings to appliances. 
The supply side of the industry asked for 
more and more fittings, particularly 
safety devices, which from many angles 
were very necessary indeed. But it must 
always be borne in mind that those fit- 
tings added to the costs, and when at 
the same time the manufacturers were 
asked to produce (say) a cooker for £10 
or a water heater for £4, the two require- 
ments did not marry up. 


The second example was any 
enamelled appliance. The quality of 
enamels nowadays was extraordinarily 
high, and possibly too high; the tests 
they had to withstand in respect of 
thermal shock, acid resistance, and so 
forth, called for a very high quality. But 
because of the quality, because of the 
hardness of the enamel, it had certain 
defects. Probably everyone associated 
with the sales side knew that enamels 
today chipped far more than pre-war 
enamels, due to present-day standards. 
If those standards were relaxed and they 
had slightly softer enamels, then, 
although there might be a certain amount 
of staining, the chipping problem. would 
to a great extent disappear. So that the 
matter was very much the manufac- 
turers’ responsibility, for they had to 
think of production and production costs 
as well as everything else. They should 
have very much to do with the standards 
of appliances and he did not think it 
would be right for the other side of the 
gas industry to set certain standards and 
to tell the manufacturers to produce the 
appliances to those standards. 


Mr. J. H. R. Homfray (Electrolux 
Ltd.), dealing with Mr. Heyward’s ques- 
tion as to whether the manufacturers 
were satisfied that refrigerators in council 
houses were used properly and were 
appreciated by the tenants, recalled that 
towards the end of the war the manu- 
facturers received a large contract from 
the Government for refrigerators to be 
installed in temporary houses. They 
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were very anxious as to whether the 
refrigerators would be used properly, 
and after the war his Company had 
started a scheme for instruction and for 
the inspection of them. It was rather a 
costly business, and he was glad to say 
that it was possible to stop it because 
the tenants were extremely appreciative 
of having refrigerators. Only very few 
took advantage of the hot air coming out 
of the top grill to dry their socks and 
smalls, and probably they always would 
do so. Following conferences, the Com- 
pany had agreed with the Gas Council to 
put forward a scheme for maintenance, 
now being applied in collaboration with 
the local authorities and renewed annu- 
ally, at a very small sum per capita. 
While there was a great deal of criticism 
from the industry concerning the amount 
charged, it had been a most popular 
move, and any local authority which 
installed refrigerators in council houses 
adopted the maintenance scheme almost 
automatically. He believed there were 
still some in the industry who considered 
the charge to be too high; but the local 
authorities, who paid the money, were 
quite happy. The manufacturers were 
not too happy before the maintenance 
scheme was introduced, because the 
price of the refrigerating unit was high— 
nobody could prevent it being high—and 
it cost a few pounds to put it right if it 
went wrong. So that a service costing a 
few shillings was very popular. 





J. H. R. Homrray.  F. P. S. STAMMERS. 


Formerly it had been very difficult 
indeed to sell refrigerators to -local 
authorities for installation in council 
houses, because they could not put any 
more on the cost of a house. During 
the past three or four years, however, 
they had borrowed money from the 
Government with which to purchase re- 
frigerators for hire to their tenants. That 
had meant a lot of business for the 
manufacturers, though he did not say it 
had been a very profitable business; but 
now it had come to an end because the 
Government was not lending more 
money for that purpose. The local 
authorities had offered the refrigerators 
to tenants on hire at charges up to 
ls. 6d. per week, and there was no local 
authority in the country which was left 
with a stock of refrigerators which it was 
unable to hire at that price. 


Mr. F. P. S. Stammers (Ascot Gas 
Water Heaters, Ltd.) recalled Mr. 
Rogers’ point about rings in the manu- 
facturing industry, but he did not know 
of any rings. If it were implied that 
prices were the main concern of those 
who were in the rings, he instanced the 
example that within the last 12 months, 
when most manufacturers had had to 
increase prices by reason of the increased 
costs of materials and labour, one of 
them, who was on the platform at the 
conference, had put his prices down. 
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That was not good play if there we 
rings and cartels among manufacture: 


Coming to Mr. Ridley’s point concern- 
ing allied traders, Mr. Stammers said 
that his particular part of the manuiac- 
turing industry was mostly concerned at 
the present time with allied traders, for 
the very simple reason that the gas indus- 
try had not been able to absorb all the 
manufacture. If they were able to do 
so, as was the case with some other 
products, the manufacturers might have 
to think again; but, even so, he still did 
not think they would come to a different 
answer. 


A circumstance which Mr. Ridley 
might not have had in mind when he 
had raised his question was that a few 
years ago the Ascot Company was invited 
to supply the equivalent of a nationalised 
industry in another country, for a period 
of one and possibly two years, to the 
entire exclusion of other people. That 
had sounded. very nice; the Company 
were told how many appliances were 
wanted and over what period, so that 
the circumstances were almost what the 
doctor ordered. But there was the re- 
quirement that they should not sell to 
anybody else there. The Company had 
not accepted the contract—and in the 
ensuing period they had sold more 
through other channels than they could 
possibly have sold through the contract 
that was offered to them. It was ask- 
ing almost too much that a manufacturer 
should not use other means of distribu- 
tion. After all, if people did not use the 
appliances, others would be sold, burn- 
ing some other fuel. 


Mr. A. J. Winter (North Eastern 
Board), commenting on the title of the 
address, ‘Some Problems of Appliance 
Manufacturers in Serving a Nationalised 
Industry,’ said that a good address could 
also be given under the title ‘Some 
problems in the nationalised gas 
industry through being served by com- 
petitive appliance manufacturers.’ 


Mentioning only two of _ those 
problems, he said first that during the 
last few days they had seen the intro- 
duction of two new designs of cooker. 
In one case the cooker had been fired 
straight into full public view at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition and in the Press; the 
renown of the other was also growing. 
With each cooker the manufacturer 
sought to gain a commercial advantage 
by being the first in the field. No doubt 
that was good business, and certainly 
it was good publicity; but, he asked, did 
it serve the best interests of boards and 
consumers? 


Giving his reason for doubting that 
that was so, he said the manufacturer 
might be quite satisfied with his own 
tests, but the cookers had not yet been 
approved by the supply industry’s test- 
ing authority, and he suggested that that 
approval was desirable before launching 
any new appliance in the home market. 
He said that with all respect; but the 
fact remained that in the past too many 
appliances had had teething troubles 
which could have been avoided but for 
the very natural desire of the manu- 
facturer to be first on the market. 


Secondly, in regard to the adverse 
effect on production costs of excessive 
variety in appliance design, he recalled 
Mr. Law’s statement that the supply 
side of the industry could help by 
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cutting down the call for ‘specials.’ 
Those who were concerned with the 
maintenance of appliances, however, 
knew only too well how quickly and 
how often some manufacturers them- 
selves changed their design details. A 
look around the appliance parts stores 
would bring that point home very 
forcibly. 


Lest he should appear too critical, 
however, Mr. Winter hastened to say 
that the gas industry had to thank the 
appliance manufacturers for the larger 
part of appliance development in the 
past, and he was sure that nobody 
wished to hamper future development. 
The gas industry appreciated the manu- 
facturers’ problems and wisned to help, 
for their mutual good. The manufac- 
turers for their part, he hoped, would 
have due regard for the problems of 
those who had to hold the appliance 
baby after its birth. 


Steel Cuts 


Mr. A. T. Cook (West Midlands), in 
view of the recent statements in the 
Press concerning the curtailment of 
steel supplies to gas appliance manufac- 
turers, particularly the refrigerator 
manufacturers, asked it the panel could 
enlighten the conference concerning 
deliveries of gas appliances to the home 
industry. The public knew what they 
wanted, and when they had ordered it 
they wanted it. 


Mr. R. N. Hilliard (North Thames) 
remarked that Mr. Law had rightly 
suggested that any manufacturer who 
accepted an assured market for bulk 
purchase was in a very agreeable posi- 
tion, at first. But the speaker could not 
agree with the suggestion that the manu- 
facturer was giving himself over as a 
hostage. Surely, if a manufacturer’s 
products were technically satisfactory 
and so designed that they appealed to 
the user, and if he advertised on his 
own initiative, the consumer’s own per- 
sonal choice would guard against any 
possible change of ideas on the part of 
the gas board. The public’s acceptance 
of advertising was amply proved by the 
number of people who came to show- 
rooms and who did not ask merely for 
a water heater, but for an ‘ Ascot’; the 
Situation was such that he wondered 
whether the term ‘ water heater’ would 
disappear entirely from their language, 
and the word ‘ Ascot’ be substituted. It 
would be a very brave gas authority 
which failed to satisfy such a demand 
because of some difference in ideas with 
the manufacturers. In his view the 
only manufacturer who would suffer 
from a change of ideas would be the 
one who accepted an assured market, 
without being wise enough to advertise 
and to save against a rainy day. In any 
case, there were 12 area boards, so that 
the manufacturer had 12 _ possible 
markets with only 12 possible variations 
in design, instead of the many hundreds 
of markets and variations prior to 
nationalisation. 


The situation had been crystallised 
very well by Mr. Law when he had 
Said they had now eliminated a series of 
totally unnecessary production problems, 
involving the duplication of stocks of 
components and the slowing down of 
production lines. That, said Mr. Hillier, 
was what nationalisation had done for 
the manufacturers more than anything 


else, 
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Mr. Hazeel (Hurseal, Ltd.) said Mr. 
Law had asked, What of the new 
entrants into the industry? He was a 
small manufacturer and a new entrant 
into the gas industry; he was already 
established in regard to a competitive 
fuel apparatus, but was not established 
in the gas industry, and he was trying 
to become so by attending the con- 
ference. The problem was extremely 
difficult. He had talked to many during 
the luncheon break and had found that, 
in spite of his advertising and of the 
fact that they all knew his name, they 
did not know that he made certain pro- 
ducts. His firm had been operating in 
the gas field only for months, their 
products were approved by Watson 
House, by the various boards and at 
headquarters, but apparently the gentle- 
men in the showrooms still did not know 
of the firm’s existence. 


Addressing the panel, comprising 
four representatives of four very large 
firms, he asked if they would say how 
a small manufacturer, a mew entrant 
into the gas industry since the war, 
could sell to the gas industry and thus 
become a large manufacturer and set 
up in competition with them! 


Mr. A. Entwistle (North Western) 
asked what were the relative running 
costs of a gas and an electrically operated 
Electrolux refrigerator. He had known 
that question to create considerable con- 
fusion when it was raised by a consumer 
in the showroom. 


Mr. W. J. Cromarty (South Eastern) 
asked whether the Electrolux Company 
had any agreement concerning the sale 
of gas refrigerators through channels 
other than the gas boards. 


Introducing New Designs 


Mr. F. A. Hooper, commenting on 
Mr. Winter’s point concerning the manu- 
facturers’ anxiety to introduce new de- 
signs and the methods they employed, 
said it was a problem which exercised 
their minds very much indeed. They 
would start with a new and novel design, 
and behind them there were usually pro- 
duction organisations which were quite 
as good at making promises as to when 
they would be available as were sales- 
men when selling to customers. When 
a new design had been submitted to the 
technical department’s tests one might 
have a very definite promise that it 
would be in mass production on a cer- 
tain date, and it was very difficult, when 
planning exhibitions, and so on, to find 
that one was not always backed up by 
the production departments on which 
one relied. So that he felt the industry 
should be a little considerate, having re- 
gard to the difficulties of the manufac- 
turers, when asking for submission to 
district tests, to Watson House, and to 
other organisations. 


The man who was responsible for 
creating interest in gas and in gas appli- 
ances was constantly pressing the manu- 
facturers to produce something new and 
novel. Only that day one area board 
chairman had said that he considered 
the progress which had been made by 
manufacturers in regard to design was 
wonderful, that the contribution they 
had made was all that the industry 
could hope for. There were others who 
would urge the manufacturers to go 
ahead, to produce new things as soon 
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as possible to stimulate gas progress. 
On the other hand, a man responsible 
for stores spare parts would say that 
he wished the manufacturers would pipe 
down and would not produce another 
design for 20 years. How could one 
reconcile those different views? 


Mr. Homfray, replying to Mr. Cook’s 
pertinent question as to how the steel 
shortage would affect the deliveries of 
refrigerators and other appliances in 
1952, said that in January there was a 
very severe steel cut; the refrigerator in- 
dustry was cut to 774% of requirements 
for the first quarter of the year. His 
Company, together with the British 
Association of Refrigeration, had made 
representations to the Government, and 
he was glad to say that their allocation 
for the second quarter was about 90% 
of requirements. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that was not the whole answer to 
the question of supplies to the home 
market. The refrigerator industry had 
now been given a target of 85% for 
export; at this time last year the target 
was 663%, in August it was 75%. They 
did not know yet the final effects of the 
recent cancellation of exports by Austra- 
lia, which was one of the very large 
export markets; but if no relief could 
be given by the Ministry of Supply on 
that quota of 85%, it was quite clear 
that production must be reduced, with a 
consequent rise in price, in order to 
export 85% of production. So that the 
short answer to the question was that 
in 1952 the home market would receive 
15% (by value) of production. 


In view of the very small home quota, 
the aim of the Electrolux Company had 
been to produce the largest possible 
number of refrigerators. Therefore, 
they had abandoned the production of 
anything over 14 cuft., bearing in mind 
that the export quota was by value, and 
not by quantity. The result would be, 
if the manufacturers were given any re- 
lief by reason of the Australian cut, the 
home market would get about half the 
number of refrigerators it received last 
year, but only up to the 14 cut. size. 
If they had still to export 85% of pro- 
duction, then the number would be less 
than half the number received last year. 


Gas Cooker Production 


Mr. Aird, dealing with Mr. Cook’s 
question first from the point of view of 
the cooker industry, said the gas cooker 
production had been built up since the 
war to something over 800,000 per 
annum. During the last two or three 
months he had been very much asso- 
ciated with the negotiations with the 
Government, and the manufacturers 
were told that the steel cuts would affect 
all their industries. But the situation 
was not so pessimistic as it sounded, 
because the Government Departments 
had said—and they were always very 
vague—they hoped that in the second 
half of this year, particularly when the 
American supplies came along, the steel 
position might ease again. So that, 
speaking for the cooker, space heating, 
and water heating side, he felt definitely 
that supplies would not be greater than 
last year; they might be reduced during 
the first six months of this year, but it 
was hoped that after that, and provided 
the additional American steel came 
along, they might get back to something 
like last year’s production. 
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Mr. Hooper thanked Mr. Hilliard for 
so ably expressing the manufacturers’ 
viewpoint. Coming to Mr. Hazeel, he 
said the development of the manufactur- 
ing organisations had been a very long 
and very painful process. If Mr. 
Hazeel succeeded in the next 50 years, 
that was about the length of time it had 
taken most of the companies to achieve 
their present position! 


Mr. Homfray, replying to Mr. 
Entwistle concerning the cost of running 
Electrolux refrigerators by gas and elec- 
tricity, said that electricity at 14d. per 
unit gave a running cost equal to gas 
at Ils. 6d. per therm. The answer to 
Mr. Cromarty concerning sales through 
channels other than the gas boards had 
been answered already by Mr. Stammers 
when he had said that if a product oper- 
ated by one fuel were not available for 
sale through more than one channel, an 
appliance operated by another fuel might 
be used instead; and inasmuch as _ the 
manufacturers produced appliances 
which would operate practically on four 
fuels, all of them should be available 
ee the public through every channel of 
sales. 


Unity and Strength 


Mr. C. H. Gilbert (South Western 
Gas Board) could not agree, in the main, 
that nationalisation of the gas industry 
was a retrograde step. In unity there 
was strength, and largely because of 
nationalisation the gas undertakings of 
the country were achieving that strength 
in being able to overcome that splendid 
isolation of pre-nationalised gas com- 
panies where one very seldom discussed 
matters of routine with neighbouring 
companies, except in a limited way, and 
never discussed policy. That was now 
altered very much to their individua' 
benefit and consequently to the benefit of 
the public they served. 


He did not think there was any need 
to panic over bulk purchasing. When 
he had read the statement in Mr. Law’s 
paper, woe betide any manufacturer who 
got on the wrong side of the authority, 
he was almost reduced to tears; on the 
other hand, if a complaint were lodged 
against a bulk purchase appliance, the 
makers’ eyebrows rose perceptibly and 
one found, of course, that one’s own 
undertaking was the only one which had 
found any difficulty at all with the appli- 
ance, and one was either unreasonable in 
requesting a substitute, or did not know 
what one wanted. 


Again, Mr. Gilbert did not agree that 
standards were set too high. If anything, 
he maintained that there were many im- 
provements still to be made in the design 
and finish of appliances. Admittedly 
they cost money; but, with improve- 
ments, the lot of the salesmen became 
easier, and logically the demand increased 
and costs of production were reduced. 
He felt sure the gas industry would con- 
tinue to encourage those high standards, 
provided the outcome was _ reasonably 
economic, but not otherwise. 


He failed to see why it was suggested 
that it was not in the interests of the 
industry for the area board to constitute 
itself the consumers’ agent in all matters. 
Surely the most important outcome of a 
sale of a piece of gas equipment was 
the ultimate complete satisfaction of the 
consumer as a consumer of gas. No one 
but the gas industry had a greater interest 
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in that very desirable state of affairs, and 
it should, therefore, make itself the 
obvious channel for advice and purchase. 


The well-worn suggestion that they 
could always fall back on the taxpayer 
in the last resort should by now be as 
dead as the dodo. They were running a 
commercial business, and that would 
always be true, he hoped, in spite of the 
unfortunate impression created by the 
word nationalisation. Because of the 
existence of a virile sales and service 
side, the industry would always 
endeavour to maintain a competitive and 
business-like attitude to all conditions. 


No Tyranny 


Mr. E. Gath (North Thames Gas 
Board), who also challenged some of the 
points made by Mr. Law, referred to the 
use of the word tyranny as applied to 
control and the reference to the many 
pitfalls which could arise from tyrannical 
management. But in the closing part of 
the address Mr. Law had dispelled any 
doubt as to the integrity and ability of 
those who were given the task of guiding 
the boards. Therein lay the pith of the 
matter, in that without a tyrant they 
could not have tyranny. 


Then Mr. Law had questioned the 
workability of the 12 boards. Speaking 
as a member of the former Gas Light 
and Coke Company, the largest of its 
kind in the world and almost as large as 
the present North Thames Board, he 
said that perhaps the advent of 
nationalisation had not been so notice- 
able to him as it might have been to 
many others. He had had experience of 
a huge organisation, having the facilities 
of bulk buying and a grid system of gas 
production and distribution (a factor of 
extreme value in maintaining supplies 
during the bombing of London, when 
gasworks and mains were put out of 
action). Add to those such factors as 
greater stocks of appliances and parts, 
with better availability to the consumer, 
a centralised publicity department for the 
organisation of display material. films, 
literature, printing, etc., research labora- 
tories, industrial workshops and the many 
other things economically possible only 
to a large undertaking. All that was 
accomplished prior to nationalisation by 
the Company. and he was sure most 
delegates would agree that that Company 
was well to the fore in developing service 
to the consumer. 


Room for the Allied Trader 


Suggesting there was room for the 
allied trader, who should be encouraged, 
Mr. Gath said that in the North Thames 
area there were scores of merchants and 
traders selling gas appliances, many of 
them acting as direct agents for the 
board, which also encouraged them when 
they were not actual agents by giving 
them advice in their installation prob- 
lems or actually fitting appliances for 
them. That worked very satisfactorily 
and the merchants seemed quite happy 
about it. 


In the address Mr. Law tended to 
deplore too high standards in the quality 
of appliances, and then doubted the 
wisdom of excessive service. Mr. Garrett 
felt that those were somewhat contra- 
dictory thoughts, for doubtless the 
higher the quality of the appliance, the 
less the maintenance it should need. 
A consumer should have some guarantee 




































































with an appliance at any rate on a ‘ fair 
wear and tear’ basis, and the offer of 
that guarantee showed confidence in the 
article one was selling. Service was a 
good thnig, encouraging goodwill and 
opening the door for further business, 
The basis of it, whether by direct charge 
or on the gas charge, was immaterial, 
provided it was fair and practicable in 
operation. 


Mr. W. T. Lane (South Western Gas 
Board), while appreciating that at the 
end of the address Mr. Law had ad- 
mitted that some of the comments made 
might seem to be ‘ somewhat pessimistic,’ 
suggested that if one took a general im- 
pression of the appliance manufacturers’ 
position it would seem to be reasonably 
satisfactory. 


Mr. Law was concerned about the 
possibility of a manufacturer being on 
the wrong side of (say) one individual 
in an area board and thereby upsetting 
extensive production arrangements __ if 
unfavourable conditions existed. Mr. 
Lane suggested, therefore, that a wider 
consideration should be given to the 
policy in operation in the South Western 
Gas Board and, he imagined, in others. 
It was that, while it was the responsi- 
bility of the chief commercial officers of 
the Board to approve an appliance for 
inclusion on the Board’s schedule, it was 
also the responsibility of the manufac- 
turers’ representatives to sell those appli- 
ances to each sub-divisional manager. 
In the South Western Board the appli- 
ance manufacturer had the opportunity 
of knowing the requirements of 11 such 
sub-divisional managers. 


In regard to after-sales service, he 
said that from the point of view of the 
area board—and again he expressed the 
South Western view—if appliance manu- 
facturers sold other than through the 
board, who would maintain the appli- 
ances thus sold and installed in con- 
sumers’ houses? It was surely in the 
manufacturers’ interest to know that the 
appliances received adequate attention 
by organised maintenance; and without 
that maintenance and the experience 
gained therefrom he felt that the manu- 
facturers’ reputation must suffer. The 
Board had always tried to insist, there- 
fore, that appliances be sold through 
the Board and that each appliance 
carried a certain maintenance overhead 
cost in its selling price, rather than to 
load the cost of maintenance in the price 
of gas. He submitted that that was the 
fairer method of charging for main- 
tenance. 





A Hard Fight 


Mr. W. Freer (South Western) said 
the paper was not only provocative, but 
was a challenge to the industry, and 
especially to the sales and service side. 
Over the years many in the industry had 
had a hard fight, which had bred a type 
of individual who would not be changed 
by the incidence of nationalisation. 


Commenting on Mr. Law’s point that 
the industry was a monopoly, he said 
that those on the sales side had never 
felt that to be true. He contended it 
was not a monopoly or near monopoly, 
and because of that essential fact there 
was no fear of competition being stifled 
or progress hampered. The sales per- 
sonnel in the gas industry remained the 
same individuals with the same outlook 
and the same desire to serve the con- 
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sumers. What the future held would be 
determined by those who controlled the 
industry, and not by the factor of 
nationalisation. 


While it might be desirable to en- 
courage the allied trader, they must first 
be assured that he sold with the same 
desire to serve the consumer with ap- 
proved equipment suitable for her needs. 
The industry had something of a legacy 
with poor installations and equipment. 
The allied trader was not selling gas 
consumption with service, but an appli- 
ance only, and often his responsibility 
ceased after selling it. On the other 
hand, the responsibility of the gas in- 
dustry commenced with the sale of the 
appliance. 


Mr. K. B. Triggs (Scottish Gas Board), 
while not in favour of bulk purchase, 
had great sympathy with those who held 
the view that all appliances should be 
sold through the boards or undertakings. 
Those concerned based their attitude on 
the conviction that the best interests of 
the industry, the manufacturer, and, 
what was more important, the consumer 
were served thereby, since they could 
ensure that the appliances were quite 
suitable to perform their functions. 
That was particularly true of water 
heaters. 


Confessing that he was not very 
happy about Mr. Law’s metaphorical 
coach, Mr. Triggs asked if he really 
thought that the addition of a fifth wheel 
would make for better balance and more 
rapid progress. Let him make his fifth 
wheel a steering wheel and one could 
see no objection, especially if it were 
in the hands of the area board, whose 
job it was to co-ordinate effort and guide 
the coach and its passengers (the con- 
sumers) along the road to the ultimate 
destination of complete consumer ser- 
vice and satisfaction. 


In spite of the foregoing, however, he 
was prepared to admit, with provisos, 
that there was room for the allied trade. 
He was not in agreement with opening 
the flood gates to ‘all the usual chan- 
nels of trade,’ as Mr. Law had referred 
to them. But if distribution were selec- 
tive and firmly controlled, and _ the 
policies of boards and traders was co- 
ordinated, some good could result. He 
believed that such a stage would even- 
tually be reached; but in the preliminary 
Negotiations the voice of the industry 
must be heard and its rights respected. 


Refuting the suggestion that the stan- 
dards set for appliances were too high, 
he said that even if in these difficult 
days when we were forced to accept 
appliances made from materials of a 
lower quality than they would like, they 
should resist by all means possible any 
attempt to lower standards of safety. 


Mr. Stammers suggested that if the 
gas industry worked with those who were 
supplying appliances to ensure that they 
sold the sort of appliances which the 
industry approved and installed them 
correctly, that might be a_ better 
approach than to have any feeling 
against them, as there seemed to be in 
some cases. The case had been put for 
the exclusive selling of appliances by 
the gas industry, and it had been implied 
that those in the gas industry were by 
far the best judges of what the con- 
Sumer wanted. But the manufacturers 
had found it extremely difficulty to get 
other countries to accept the appliances 
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which were preferred at home. They 
could not all be right. 


Mr. W. K. Tate (Southern Gas Board) 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Law 
and the members of the panel. They 
knew that those in the gas industry must 
have a very close interest in the appli- 
ances which they or anyone else might 
sell, because, after all, their livelihood 
depended on selling gas. Speaking of 
the apprehension of the appliance manu- 
facturers in having only 12 customers, 
he said that that figure was mathe- 
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matically correct; but it should be re- 
membered that the area boards were 
de-centralised and their internal organ- 
tsations were even more de-centralised, 
and even today purchasing remained at 
a level not very far removed from that 
of the larger gas undertakings they knew 
in the past. Therefore, the public idio- 
syncrasies and requirements and the 
lines on which people liked to purchase 
appliances were still, and must be, borne 
in mind in the purchases made by the 
industry. 


Cuts in Imports 


N Budget Day (March 11) the 

Board of Trade issued a list of 
goods affected by the withdrawal of 
further open general licences for 
imports, including domestic dish-washing 
machines, laundering and dry cleaning 
machinery, refrigerators, electric gas 
lighters and lighter elements, electric 
kettles and toasters, containers for gases, 
fuel oil burners, and domestic water 
softeners and filters and parts thereof. 


The goods will still be freely import- 
able from sterling area countries, but 
they are being restricted from other 
countries, the main ones being the 
O.E.E.C. countries, and in addition 
Spain, Egypt, Syria, Finland, Brazil, 
Peru, Indonesia, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Abyssinia. 


Goods in transit shown to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners’ of 
Customs and Excise to have been en 
route before March 12 will be admitted 
without an import licence. 


Goods not in transit before that date 
will require an import licence notwith- 
standing that the goods have been paid 
for, or that irrevocable credits have 
been opened, cr that shipping space has 
been booked in respect of such goods. 


For the present, with certain excep- 
tions, no import licences will be 
issued for the goods which are the 
subject of the new restrictions. A 
further notice will be issued before the 
end of April about future import licens- 
ing arrangements. Importers are 
warned that commitments entered into 
after March 10 will not necessarily 
entitle them to import licences. 


In the meantime, the Board of Trade 
will be willing to consider applications 
in respect of goods subject to delivery 
under contracts fully entered into before 
March 11. 


Pending the issue of the further 
notice, the Board of Trade will be pre- 
pared to consider applications to import 
goods other than in respect of existing 
contracts only in the most exceptional 
circumstances, such as urgent seasonal 
reasons, or where the goods are required 
at once for vital needs. 


The Board of Trade also stated on 
March 11: ‘As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated in his Budget speech, 
he has decided, after consultation with 
the President of the Board of Trade, not 
to exercise for the time being his discre- 
tionary powers under Section 10 of the 
Finance Act, 1932, to issue duty-free 
licences in respect of certain consign- 


ments of imported machinery. In accor- 
dance with his statement, no applica- 
tions posted after Tuesday, March 11, 
will be considered. The decision will 
be reviewed in the light of changing 
conditions, and the Government propose 
to use the interim period for a review 
of the underlying problems of policy 
and administration.” 


Experimental Retort 
House Lighting 


HE reconstruction of a horizontal 

retort house at the Watford works of 
the Eastern Gas Board recently afforded 
an opportunity of investigating the most 
suitable type of lighting for such situa- 
tions—where one of the principal prob- 
lems is the obscurity caused by the 
smoke arising from discharging retorts. 


It was found that a blue-green light 
did minimise this obscurity, and when 
the General Electric Company engineers 
planned the Watford installation they 
accordingly adopted mercury lamps of 
250 W in vitreous enamel fittings. Six 
such fittings are attached to stanchions 
at each side of the retort house to illu- 
minate both charging and discharging 
floors, while two more have been placed 
at one end, and three to light waste heat 
boilers at a lower level. 


The effectiveness of the installation 
may be judged from the fact that main- 
tenance of machinery can now be carried 
out largely without the assistance of 
local lighting. 


Edinburgh Corporation has decided to 
supply no more gas wash boilers to 
municipal housing on _ grounds of 
economy. Tenants must now _instail 
them at their own expense. 


Dr. F. J. Dent, the newly appointed 
Director of the West Midlands Research 
Centre of the Gas Council, is to address 
a joint meeting of the Scottish Section of 
The Institute of Fuel and the Scottish 
Association of Gas Managers at 6 p.m. 
on Friday, March 21, at the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. Dr. Dent 
will speak on ‘Some Aspects of Com- 
plete Gasification of Coal,’ and among 
those who have accepted invitations to 
be present are Dr. G. E. Foxwell (Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Fuel), Mr. E. G. 
Smith (President of the Scottish Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers), and Mr. R. W. 
Reynolds-Davies (Secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Fuel). 
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GAS SERVICE CONFERENCE 


LARGE number of people in 

this country at this moment have 

a firm conviction that something 
is wrong with practically everything, 
and no-one knows what it is. It is 
in this atmosphere that we have been 
called upon to launch the new unity 
of our great industry under the banner 
of nationalisation. 


First, then, let us have a look at 
this nationalisation business. What 
does it mean? Is it just a political 
stunt arising from ideological think- 
ing unsupported by practical experi- 
ence? Is it perhaps the result of 
partisan pandering to the clamour of 
the uninformed based on nothing more 
promising than self-interest? Or is it 
some wonderful panacea for all evils, 
both social and administrative? 


Because such questions arise in the 
minds of so many one must regret 
that this word ‘nationalisation’ has 
become attached to the gas industry, 
if only because it smacks of partisan 
politics which have no place at any 
time in our thinking within the 
industry. 


From whatever basis nationalisation 
may or may not have arisen, one thing 
stands out clearly. It is that the more 
highly industrialised this country be- 
comes—and there can be few who do 
not yet realise that the maintenance 
of everything that we prize in our daily 
lives depends on higher production 
and greater exports—the more 
urgently necessary it is that we should 
get the utmost value from our sole 
source of natural wealth, which is, of 
course, our coal. 


Years of coal surplus have long 
blinded us as a nation to the criminal 
folly of wasting any part of that poten- 
tial wealth, but today at long last we 
are beginning—but only yet beginning 
—to realise the vital importance of the 
proper co-ordination of our fuel indus- 
tries, which are, after all, no more 
and no less than processing industries 
for the more effective use of our 
natural heat resources. 


The Advantages of Co-ordination 


I could quite readily devote the 
whole of this paper to the advantages 
of the co-ordination that we now have 
in the gas industry as a result of 
nationalisation, but I will content 
myself here with the mention of the 
more salient factors. 


I need scarcely stress in any detail, 
for example, the opportunities for im- 
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proved economy of operation that 
must arise from the combination of 
1,050 separate undertakings of vary- 
ing size and local opportunity under 
the 12 separate corporations which we 
know as the area boards. Even the 
most diehard must agree that, given 
sound administration throughout the 
organisation of each of these corpora- 
tions, we cannot fail to achieve greatly 
improved efficiency of utilisation, not 
only of coal itself, but of capital plant, 
equipment, and to some degree, 
personnel. 


These economies arise, not only 
from the fact that we are now able to 
make the widest and most effective 
use of the best technical brains avail- 
able to the country—a very important 
point indeed—but because we are now 
free to introduce major schemes of 
physical integration that were pre- 
viously only possible in exceptional 
circumstances or in the case of certain 
of the large companies. This not only 
enables us to establish alternative 
sources of supply to given districts as 
a safeguard against exceptional 
demand conditions and _ other 
eventualities, but it enables us to 
improve markedly the overall 
efficiency of operation of selected 
stations by base-loading, which in turn 
makes it possible in many cases to 
close down altogether certain stations 
which, because of local circumstances, 
could only be operated at unduly high 
cost or actually at a loss. 


One of the great but less generally 
appreciated advantages which also 
arises from wise physical integration 
is, of course, the greater operational 
flexibility under normal supply condi- 
tions which so greatly facilitates the 
efficient planning of retort relining and 
other major routine repairs and 
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replacements, enabling us as it does 
in many cases to deal with complete 


‘beds of retorts at one time, transfer- 


ring the load during the execution of 
the work suitably and safely to other 
sections of the network. 


It is not every area which has the 
same facility from the point of view 
of geographical position, density of 
population, distribution of industry 
and other factors, to enable it 
economically to take full advantage 
of the benefits of integration, but 
there are many other advantages that 
are common to all boards and, in 
fact, to all well-managed amalgama- 
tions whether under good private 
management or nationalisation. There 
is the opportunity to make the 
broadest use of the best technical and 
managerial brains and_ experience 
available to the industry, and the 
opportunity to offer the scope for 
individual and collective achievement 
calculated to attract the right men; 
the wider introduction of high stan- 
dards of technique and method of 
day-to-day administration, particularly 
in such important matters as store- 
keeping, cost accounting, codes of 
practice, and many other fields of 
administration which can effect not 
only smooth working but considerable 
economies in money and manpower 
that can be, and so often are, unprofit- 
ably absorbed. 


Avoiding the Bureaucratic 
Approach 


There can be no doubt that the Gas 
Act gives to our industry as near ideal 
conditions for the working out of our 
own salvation as we have yet achieved 
in this country under nationalisation, 
but the fact remains that this word 
helps to maintain public prejudice, 
and what is more important, it in some 
ways tends to impede our own think- 
ing within the industry. The very 
expression ‘ public board ’ suggests the 
impersonal approach and the bureau- 
cratic mind, and I believe that we get 
a much better picture of ourselves, and 
gain greater confidence in our capacity 
to carve our own future, if we think in 
terms of the normal phraseology of a 
public company. Speaking for myself, 
T do not, except on the obvious occa- 
sions of meetings of my Board, and 
in public, consider myself as the Chair- 
man of a public board. I prefer to 
look upon my duties as those of the 
Managing Director of an amalgama- 
tion of companies, the only important 
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difference being that the public are at 
one and the same time our share- 
holders and our customers. 


This may be but a form of words, 
but it will, I hope, convey to you the 
essential flexibility of administration 
that I believe to be essential to the 
success of the industry, for in any 
really large organisation we have 
really the choice of only two basic 
principles of administration which I 
will call the ‘ bureaucratic’ and the 
‘rationalistic.. The basic assumption 
of the bureaucratic form of admini- 
stration is that, having admitted that 
the best of human machines is faulty, 
a closely interlocked system of work- 
ing must be evolved, designed to 
ensure that human frailty cannot mar 
the day-to-day working of _ the 
organisation. The essential principle 
of the rationalistic approach to the 
task is that the best that is in a man 
can only be brought out if he is able 
to work unfettered by petty rules of 
procedure, but in the full knowledge 
of his direct personal responsibility 
for the task allotted to him, and for 
the maintenance of the place of that 
task in the scheme of the organisation 
as a whole. 


The first method creates stagnation 
of mind in place of natural enthu- 
siasm, and an unwarranted sense of 
security in place of a natural confi- 
dence in the integrity and intention 
of the ultimate management; and 
destroys the one thing which perhaps 
above all others is of such vital impor- 
tance to the normal human being— 
the satisfaction of recognised achieve- 
ment from individual initiative. 


In short, then, if we are to succeed 
in the big task we have before us we 
must avoid like the plague anything 
that suggests a soulless administration 
based on forms and returns, and we 
must concentrate on the creation of a 
live organisation based on_ the 
appreciation of the willing efforts of 
living human beings with normal 
hopes and aspirations and, let us not 
forget, with normal human failings. 
As I conceive it, it is the duty of 
management from the Chairman of 
the Board to the chargehand to obtain 
success by example and _ leadership, 
giving full freedom to initiative, and 
remembering that it is their duty 
personally to guard against the human 
weaknesses of their juniors, and, albeit 
with respect, sometimes of their 
seniors. 


The Blessing of Freedom 


I have said that we have been 
blessed by the freedom provided by 
our particular Act, and this is nowhere 
better illustrated, in the light of what 
I have just said, than in the fact that 
the ultimate direction of the industry 
as a whole lies in the hands of the 
Gas Council, which consists, apart 
from the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, of the chairmen of the autono- 
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mous area boards who, while under no 
direct obedience to the will of the 
Council, have none the less placed 
squarely on their shoulders the neces- 
sity on all national matters to sink 
area prejudices in the open-minded 
consideration of and decision on the 
wider issues of the industry, of which 
they individually represent but a 
twelfth part. 


At first sight you may feel that 
much, if not all, of what I have said 
so far is obvious, and so it may be to 
those of you who have some years of 
managerial experience behind you, 
particularly if that experience goes 
further afield than your own industry, 
but believe me, it is not sufficient to 
keep our industry turning over with- 
out major failure; our opportunities 
in the future are such that we can, if 
we will, set an example to the world, 
once more to demonstrate the flexi- 
bility of our national character, and to 
show that, faced with all the admitted 
dangers attaching to a vast monopoly, 
we are able to turn the opportunity 
to good account and to raise our 
stewardship beyond criticism. 


This can be done if we exercise our 
known capacity for absorbing only 
the best in the strangers to our shores, 
drawing upon the undoubted advan- 
tages to be gained from our new struc- 
ture under nationalisation, and blend- 
ing with them all that is best in the 
accumulated years of experience in 
private enterprise. 


The Importance of Design 


I was not bred in the faith of the 
gas industry. I have become a convert 
only in recent years and I may per- 
haps, for that reason, be the more 
critical of what I find, and at the risk 
of being considered too sweeping, I 
am going to say at once that there 
seems to me to be a number of 
branches of our activity in which we 
have become self-satisfied and com- 
placent. 


The branch which most directly 
concerns us at this conference is the 
design of gas and coke-burning appli- 
ances, and I shall ‘hope in a few 
minutes to show you how vitally 
important our industry is to the very 
foundations of our national economy, 
and I think you will see that the 
design of industrial and domestic 
appliances must play an increasingly 
important part in our future develop- 
ment. 


Much progress has been made in 
design during the last 20 years or so 
due to the foresight of some of our 
leading manufacturers, and let there 
be no doubt that we have many 
instances of really first-class appli- 
ances. I am, however, shocked at the 
frequency with which one encounters 
inferior design, and that our own sales 
and service officers should be prepared 
to accept such appliances. 
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All too often we seem quite con- 
tent to recommend, for example, 
domestic gas fires that require the 
consumer to go down on his hands 
and knees to light them ; that are fitted 
with admittedly unreliable self-lighting 
devices—or no self-lighting device at 
all—and which when lighted sound 
more like an express train in a tunnel 
than a convenient source of warmth. 
In many cases this type of appliance 
gives the impression from its appear- 
ance that the makers have been dis- 
inclined to scrap old patterns for the 
improvement of the design of their 
castings, or where improvements in 
combustion efficiency have been intro- 
duced, they have allowed themselves 
to be slaves to the purely technical 
mind without regard for the esthetic 
quality of the resulting product. 


A Necessary Burden 


There are certain outstanding excep- 
tions to this approach, and compara- 
tively recently one or two products 
have emerged which show what can 
be done by a live organisation. Some 
may say that among these exceptions 
are firms whose turnover will allow 
them greater expenditure on design 
development, while still enabling them 
to sell their products at competitive 
prices, and that all firms are not so 
well placed. 


T do not lose sight of the very 
important question of cost, but I do 
not believe that good design, both 
operational and esthetic, must neces- 
sarily mean increased cost of the final 
product, although increases in cost 
must always arise from a change of 
type in production. Those costs can. 
however, be kept down by efficient 
production control, though they must 
always be reflected in the cost of the 
ultimate product to an extent varying 
with the quantities sold. This is a 
burden which must be carried by any 
commercial firm, and, in fact, must 
be carried at fairly regular intervals 
if the firm is to survive and maintain 
a market. ° 


Lack of elementary thought in the 
approach to initial design is well 
instanced by certain portable types of 
heater. We find reflector fires in which 
the position of the burner in respect 
to the reflector, and the shape of the 
reflector itself, are such that after only 
four or five hours of service they have 
lost a quarter to a third of their reflec- 
tive effect, due to the impingement of 
the products of combustion on to the 
reflector surface. We find also that 
in the rare cases where considerable 
thought and design capacity have been 
put into the production of the -fire 
itself, a dress guard has been fitted 
apparently as an after-thought, com- 
pletely ruining the proportions and 
otherwise pleasing effects of the design 
of the fire itself. 


I could say much on the workman- 
ship of even the best of this type of 
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appliance, but I think it is only neces- 
sary to suggest that you should take 
random samples, put them into ser- 
vice, and see for yourselves what effect 
the faults in workmanship, often com- 
paratively small in themselves, have 
on the results obtained. There is no 
excuse on the score of cost for poor 
workmanship, and I need not, I think. 
stress the economics of good inspec- 
tion from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point. 


I think it would be fair to say that 
in the past, however mediocre a 
domestic appliance might be, a manu- 
facturer would be pretty sure of get- 
ting rid of a fair quantity one way or 
another when the industry was divided 
into a multiplicity of units. Today, 
improvement in the’ design of 
domestic appliances lies largely in 
your hands, and when I say this I do 
not mean that we should adopt a 
superior or negative attitude. We 
should refuse at any time to buy or 
to sell domestic gas or coke-burning 
appliances which do not reach a high 
standard in efficiency of combustion, 
in ease of operation and maintenance, 
and last but by no means least, in 
appearance. It is, however, your 
responsibility also to offer constructive 
criticism in the matter of design, and 
to give every possible assistance to 
manufacturers who are willing to raise 
the overall standard of the equipment 
we sell. 


If there is one field of domestic 
appliance which has marched with the 
times it is the modern coke grate, and 
in certain cases the more recently 
developed hopper-fed thermostatically- 
controlled hot water boiler. The latter 
class of appliance excellently demon- 
strates what can be done to produce 
equipment of high thermal efficiency, 
excellent arrangement and _presenta- 
tion of controls, ease of maintenance, 
and excellent general appearance. 


Industrial Gas Appliances 


In the industrial figld, design of 
equipment all too often leaves even 
more to be desired, and despite the 
fact that gas can show a head and 
shoulders advantage to the consumer 
in so many heat processes, we are 
daily losing ground to electricity, 
solely because our designs are archaic. 


I cannot do better than give you 
one of a number of examples from 
my own area which, as you will pro- 
bably know, is largely industrial. A 
few weeks ago we lost a battery of 
hardening furnaces to electricity 
solely on the score of outward appear- 
ance, and this in the face of an 
admitted difference in operating costs 
of some £4,000 a year. This is quite 
inexcusable, for if there is any one 
type of industrial equipment for which 
gas is ideally suited, it is the controlled 
atmosphere furnace with which elec- 
tricity cannot compete on the basis of 
operational cost alone. 
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It is difficult to assess in money 
values the effect of the improved shop 
spirit created by attention to matters 
of this kind, but I am not inclined to 
doubt for a moment the wisdom of 
the decision made in the case of the 
furnaces I have mentioned, for my 
own experience leads me to believe 
that in a large works £4,000 a year 
may well represent less than the 
indirect value to be expected from the 
resulting increase in morale. 


Environment 


Our manufacturers have got to 
realise that there has been a radical 
change in recent years in the approach 
to factory management and to appre- 
ciate the value that is today placed 
on the _ psychological effects of 
environment. It is no longer sufficient 
that we should offer a crude mass of 
cast-iron festooned with bits of chan- 
nel carrying wheels, cables and 
weights, and provided with control 
gear that calls up visions of Stephen- 
son’s ‘Rocket,’ however efficient it 
may be as a hardening furnace. 


Enlightened factory management 
realises today, and _ rightly, that 
machine tools and general plant and 
equipment must not only be tech- 
nically efficient for their production 
purpose, but must also be designed 
for ease and convenience of operation 
and maintenance. In general appear- 
ance, ease and simplicity of control 
must be suggested to the operator by 
the careful placing and presentation 
of the manual and visual controls 
themselves, assisted by the general 
clean lines of the unit as a whole, 
which must be well proportioned and 
so faired and shaped as to be easy to 
keep clean in service. 


Much time is devoted by factory 
managers today to such details as 
colour schemes for production shops, 
and consideration is even given in the 
initial design of buildings in respect 
to roof heights, window dimensions, 
the width of the alleyways between 
the machines, and a host of other 
details which the last generation 
would have considered a waste of 
time and money, in order that the 
finished shops may present pleasing 
general proportions to those working 
in them. 


There was a time in many works 
when machines and walls up to a 
height of 7 ft. or so were painted 
a dark colour, usually a so-called 
battleship grey, with the idea that 
they would not show the dirt. I well 
remember some years ago _ being 
myself looked upon as slightly eccen- 
tric when I caused all the machines 
in my works to be painted with hard- 
finish cream enamel. It was not only 
thought that they would always look 
dirty, but that they would have to be 
repainted at more frequent intervals. 


In fact, of course, practice showed 
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that neither of these things happens, 
because men take a greater pride in 
their machines, and records show that 
this fact is directly reflected in 
reduced maintenance costs, in addi- 
tion to the maintenance of higher 
general morale. I cannot too strongly 
stress the importance of our appre- 
ciating these things. We have got to 
fit in to this new picture, and we are 
at the moment a long way behind 
electricity in such matters. 


I have exampled the muffle furnace 
in order to show that we do not lag 
behind only in those things which are 
so much easier to design for elec- 
tricity than for gas, for so natural 
is the medium of gas for a muffle fur- 
nace that one has to admit a sneaking 
regard for the electricity industry that 
they should have produced one at all. 


Nothing is more important than 
our approach to this question of 
design from both the industrial and 
domestic standpoint. Our prestige as 
an industry depends not only on the 
efficient production and distribution 
of gas, for these things are, often as 
not, taken for granted by the con- 
sumer, but his judgment of our 
industry hinges mainly upon the ser- 
vice that we provide to him, and it is 
not sufficient that we should be satis- 
fied to fulfil an installation order 
promptly, efficiently, courteously, and 
at reasonable cost, for it is the appli- 
ance that lives with a consumer, and 
it is its reliability in operation and 
its appearance that daily represents 
our industry to him. 


The Gas Industry’s Reputation 


I am criticising as a comparative 
newcomer to the industry who can 
look, at least for a while, dispassion- 
ately on a new scene with perhaps 
a keener eye than those whose lives 


have been so long a part of it. From 
this standpoint I do not think I shall 
be misunderstood if I say that the 
standing of the industry in the general 
picture of our national life is nothing 
like as high as it should be, and to 
see why this is, we have, I think, to go 
back to early days. 


It is no new story to you that gas 
was first an effective medium for 
general public and other lighting, and 
it was for this specific use that the 
public became accustomed in those 
days to think of it. With the advent 
of the carbon filament lamp, how- 
ever, the picture began very rapidly 
to change, and all through the follow- 
ing years, despite the steady recogni- 
tion of gas for far more important 
purposes than lighting, the gas 
industry still continued to compete 
for this load, fighting what must even 
30 years ago have been clearly a 
losing battle. 


There were, perhaps, reasons for 
this at that time, but it is my belief 
that the conservative outlook of the 
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industry on this particular point aid 
more lasting damage to its prestige 
than anything that has happened 
since, and accounts for the fact that 
even today there is quite a large sec- 
tion of the uninformed public who 
believe that gas is a dying industry 
ousted by its more modern competi- 
tor, electricity. 


It is not my business to criticise the 
past, but I think it is true to say that, 
with perhaps one or two distinguished 
exceptions, the industry as a whole 
was content for too long with too 
little, and despite the efforts made 
by the British Gas Council there still 
remains immense leeway to be made 
up before we take our rightful place 
in the public imagination. 


Essential to Britain’s Prosperity 


Never was it more important that 
we should do so, for never has the 
industry had more to offer to the 
wellbeing of the country than it has 
now and in the future. I have stressed 
that coal is the only real source of 
our national wealth, and there seems 
to be little likelihood that the getting 
of coal will become any easier or any 
cheaper. 


We all know that we can only 
maintain our living standards if we 
can increase our industrial produc- 
tion steadily over the coming years, 
and we already know that our man- 
power resources will stretch little 
further. In addition, we have to face 
a rising population of predominantly 
old people with the availability of 
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young people for industry showing a 
steady fall over the next decade. 


There can then be only one way of 
increasing production, and that must 
be through increased mechanisation 
to provide increased output per man. 
If you study for a moment our 
requirements in this regard on the 
basis only of maintaining our existing 
standards of life, it becomes evident 
that, apart from capital and materials, 
we have to face the vital necessity 
rapidly to increase the availability of 
electric motive power for production 
purposes. 


Fortunately, it is in this field that 
electricity fulfils its natural role at a 
higher overall efficiency than any 
other medium. On the other hand, 
no-one can or would, I think, dispute 
that the most efficient form of 
domestic space heating is to be 
derived from gas and coke. 


It is also increasingly evident that 
gas has a far bigger part to play in 
industry than at present, and I believe 
that the larger development of gas 
sales (at lowest possible prices) to 
industry will not only help us to hold 
down and even reduce domestic gas 
prices, but also to produce that sur- 
plus of coke in the industrial areas 
which will enable us eventually to 
supply non-industrial areas with 
enough coke for replacement of the 
coal now used for domestic heating. 


I am well aware that to the minds 
of those who delight to seize upon 
generalisations, any statement that gas 
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and coke should fulfil their most effi- 
cient role conjures up all manner of 
argument about freedom of choice 
and so forth, but can we continue to 
slip steadily down the economic slope 
when we have at least one of the keys 
to our hand, and the key that not only 
provides the answers in useful B.Th.U. 
per lb. of coal, but opens the impor- 
tant doorway to the lowest overall 
capital cost in the achievement of the 
broader objective? 


We can no longer afford the luxury 
of laissez faire, nor can we lean back 
on the possibilities of new discovery 
and suggest hopefully that we have 
the answer to our power problems in 
the splitting of the atom. Much work 
has been done on atomic research, 
but much has still to be done and I 
think the more difficult part. If we 
see atomic heat industrially applied to 
any extent in this country in the next 
50 to 60 years, it is, I think, as much 
as the most optimistic would allow. 


The gas industry holds one of the 
major answers to our economic pre- 
dicament, and although the full 
impact of its possibilities cannot be 
achieved overnight, we must prepare 
ourselves to meet the demands which 
will surely be increasingly placed upon 
us in the next 10 years. As I see our 
duty, it is for you to prepare your- 
selves once more actively to sell gas 
and coke burning appliances, and to 
that end we must be sure that those 
appliances are worthy of an industry 
with a great past and an_ infinitely 
greater future. 





GAS EQUIPPED FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


HE new Food Technology Department of the Leeds 
College of Technology was officially opened on Febru- 
ary 20 by the Lord Mayor of Leeds, Colonel Eric Tetley. 

The department offers a full-time course for the National 

Bakery Diploma and the College Diploma in hotel and catering 

subjects. Part-time day and evening courses are also held in 








training kitchen (left) and restaurant in which the Food Technology Department offers a two years’ full time course in 
cookery, waiting, and allied subjects, leading to the College Diploma. 





DEPARTMENT 


bread making, flour confectionery, and allied subjects, catering. 
nutrition, meat trades work, milk processing and distribution, 
and appropriate ancillary subjects. 


New equipment is on loan at a rental of 74% of the invoiced 
price. The head of the Department is Mr. R. W. Long. 





The appliances comprise a Radiation eight- 


oven Grosvenor range, Radar mottled enamelled; Radiation Grosvenor bain marie; Radiation 16 ft. 6 in. hot and cold 


service counter; Stott café set; and Stott sterilising sink. 





















































































































































































































































































































Post-Script to the 


IDEAL HOME 


N_ last week’s Journal we paid 

tribute to the excellence of the Gas 

Council’s exhibit at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia, and to the 
impressive gas section. Shortage of 
space precluded a description of the 
rest of the show and the many other 
firms of interest to the gas industry, 
and we therefore publish the follow- 
ing postcript. 












Apart from the actual gas section there 
are a number of stands of interest to 
the gas industry and we list them briefly. 
The Astral gas refrigerator, built of light 
aluminium alloy and finished in white 
stove enamel, is shown by Astral Equip- 
ment, Ltd., on stand 90. It is of 1 cu.ft. 
capacity and sells at under £50. Most 
of the present output, it is understood, 
is being taken by the S.E.G.B. Crit- 
tall Kitchen Equipment, Ltd., demonstrate 
the Presto pressure cooker on stand 368 
in the National Hall gallery. Electrolux, 
Ltd., exhibit their silent refrigerator on 
stand 259 in the Grand Hall gallery. 
Two complete kitchens are shown by 
Ezee Kitchens, Ltd., on stand 302 in the 
Grand Hall gallery, with some interest- 
ing items of unit kitchen furniture. Insu- 
lating materials are displayed most effec- 
tively on stand 87 in the Grand Hall by 
Fibreglass, Ltd.; they are shown laid 
over or between joists in the attic, insu- 
lating water pipes and storage tanks, and 
in several other ways. Domestic boilers 
are exhibited by Ideal Boilers and 
Radiators, Ltd., on stand 44, Janitor 
Boilers, Ltd., on stand 52, the Sentry 
Boiler Co., Ltd., on stand 70, and 
Trianco, Ltd., on stand 82—all in the 
Grand Hall. The Kleenoff Company is 
well represented on stand 307. 



































One of the principal attractions at 
Olympia this year is ‘Crisis in the 
Kitchen. Here at a demonstration 






theatre in which 250 people form the 
audience, six times a day, is seen the 







































The new popular star, Joan Rice, 
admiring the Flavel ‘68’ cooker at the 
Exhibition. 
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EXHIBITION 


housewife in her kitchen with just every- 
day kitchen appliances to hand. Then 
her husband ’phones and announces that 
two guests are coming, and a three-course 
meal must be ready for the four of them 
in half an hour. She flies to her pantry, 
finds two tins of fish or meat, fruit or 
vegetables, two eggs, one person’s rations, 
rr’ a cabbage and similar odds and 
ends. 


Then enters the chef, one of a number 
of well-known chefs de cuisine. He takes 
over the problem, and shows what he 
(using her meagre stores and her simple 
household appliances) can do to solve the 
problem—with his eye on the kitchen 
clock. More than a score of chefs, 
mostly from West End hotels and clubs, 
take part in these demonstrations. The 
International Academy of Chefs de 
Cuisine is co-operating in the feature 
and most of those taking part are mem- 
bers of it. In the course of the series 
several housewives who have won suc- 
cess in a competition on the same theme 





The Kleenoff Stand. 
demonstrate their winning recipes, and 


receive special bouquets on the Gas 
Council stand. Our photograph shows 
Mrs. Eve Hedley, of 11b, Church Street, 
Kensington, one of the four winners. 
She is seen in the model kitchen 
exhibit where she admired the up-to-date 
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Mrs. Eve Hedley, one of the cookery 
winners, in the model kitchen exhibit on 
the Gas Council Stand 


equipment. Three out of the four 


winners cook by gas. 


No feature of the Ideal Home is better 
known than the houses, and this year 
the planners have excelled themselves. 
Not only has the ‘ village’ six houses— 
it has 17 shops, a ‘ pub,’ and even the 
actual stone pillar which for 600 years 
has marked the centre of England at 
Meriden, Warwickshire. Particularly 
interesting are the two examples of new 
‘People’s House’ which have cooking by 
electricity and heating by a stove with a 
back boiler. Among the other houses 
gas and coke is well represented. For 
example, Radiation Ltd., have three 
solid fuel appliances on show—an 8A 
Cozy stove in the Berg House, a 
Sutton No. 2 grate in the Davis house, 
and a whole-house warming installation, 
together with a demonstration unit show- 
ing how this system operates, in the 
Coates House. Ascot water heaters, 
Trianco boilers, and Electrolux refrigera- 
tors are among other appliances which 
are to be seen in these houses. 


Peterborough Protest 


T Peterborough City Council meet- 


ing on February 29, Mr.R. W. West- 
combe protested against the proposed 
increase in the price of gas by the 
Eastern Gas Board. Since nationalisa- 
tion, he said, the price of gas had risen 
from 9d. to Is. 6d. per therm. He appre- 
ciated that part of the increase had been 
forced by the rising cost of coal, trans- 
port and labour, but he strongly opposed 
the Gas Board’s policy of averaging the 
price over the whole. area. 


Mr. G. A. Smith, who represents the 
council on the Gas Consultative Council, 
told members that he had on two occa- 
sions prevented an increase in the price of 
gas in the Peterborough area, and would 
continue to do his best to keep the price 
as low as possible. He had obtained the 
support of the consultative council mem- 
bers in objecting to another increase and 
the protest had been sent to London. 
Few people in Peterborough knew that 








at the time of nationalisation the Peter- 
borough gasworks was subsidising the 
price of gas out of a huge reserve fund, 
retailing it at 3d. per therm below cost 
price. Therefore, they had no alterna 
tive but to agree to the last very steep 
increase. Mr. J. W. Setchfield said the 
Gas Board’s administration cost over 
£400,000. This exhorbitant figure he felt 
was a basic cause of the rise in gas 
prices. 


Instructional Talks were given at Port 
Talbot on February 21 and 22 to fitting 
staffs of the Mid-Glamorgan group of 
the Wales Gas Board, by Mr. J 
Thomas, Technical 
Main Water Heaters, Ltd. Water heater 
construction, installation, and maintem 
ance were dealt with in general and the 
Thermain No. 2 and the Thermain 
No. 15 in particular. 
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HE new office block of Bowthorpe 
Holdings, Ltd—a two storied build- 
ing—is situated in Tinsley Lane, near 
Crawley. The heating installation in the 
office block consists of a low pressure 
accelerated hot water heating system 
served by a thermostatically controlled 
cast iron sectional boiler installed in the 
basement boiler house. There are four 
heating circuits installed on the reverse 
return system and arranged in such a 
way that they are all of equal travel. 
This was done in order to distribute the 
hot water as evenly as possible and 
to reduce to a minimum the amount of 
balancing required on the completion of 
the circuit. Each circuit is independ- 
ently valved and may be completely iso- 
lated without interference to the 
remainder of the circuits if this is so 
desired at any time. 


The heating in each room is supplied 
by wall type convectors, each room 
being heated to a temperature of 65°F. 
In certain rooms the convectors have 
been built into the bookcases or show- 
cases erected on the external wall. 


The boiler is a 750,000 B.Th.U. per 
hour No. 3 series * Rex,’ manufactured by 
Thomas De La Rue & Co., Ltd., Gas 
Group. It is of grey mottled finish with 
chromium plated fittings and is con- 
trolled by Rheostatic electric compen- 
sator equipment operating solenoid gas 
valves on the outlet lines from both 
telay valves. 


A full programme time switch controls 
the boiler and circulating pump. Under 
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Heating of New Sussex 
Block of Offices 
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normal conditions, the plant operates 
between 6.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. on each 
weekday, except Saturdays, when the cut 
off is at 12.30 p.m. The plant is not in 
operation over the weekend. 


Should the inside room temperature 
fall to a pre-determined low level a room 
thermostat installed at a convenient point 
on the first floor restarts the plant until 
such a time as the temperature is raised. 
This system ensures that, particularly at 
weekends, there is no risk of freezing of 
the domestic water services, it also 
ensures that during the winter period the 
fabric of the building does not get unduly 
cold. An outside pilot is incorporated and 
mounted on the roof of the office block. 
The sensitivity of the pilot controls the 
flow water temperature. A room tem- 
perature of 65°F. is maintained irrespec- 
tive of the outside temperature. 


The boiler is doubly protected with 
both mechanical and electrical safety 
devices, and in the event of current 
failure or power cuts adequate arrange- 
ments have been made to permit the 
boiler remaining in operation. 


The convectors used are of the wall 
type suitable for operation on low pres- 
sure accelerated hot water at a mean 
temperature of 165°F., and were manu- 
factured by C. A. Dunham & Co., Ltd. 
All valves are of the heavy pattern, con- 
structed of gunmetal and manufactured 
by Hattersley & Co., Ltd. All valves on 
the gas services are of the double faced 
gate valve pattern constructed of mild 
steel and supplied by Sir W. H. Bailey 
& Co., Ltd. 

































Cast iron sectional No. 3 ‘ Rex’ gas boiler manufactured by Thomas De La Rue and 


td. (Gas Group). It is in grey mottled finish with chromium plated fittings and 
is controlled by Rheostatic electric compensator equipment. 

























































































One of the rooms heated by wall type 
convector attached to the external wall. 


New Gas Service Centre 


at Barrow 


REMISES which 70 years ago were 

a doctor's house and surgery were 
opened by the North Western Gas Board 
at Barrow-in-Furness on February 22 as 
a gas service centre—still with a consult- 
ing room where local consumers can find 
privacy to discuss their requirements 
with the showrooms’ staff. The new 
centre was officially opened by the 
Mayoress of Barrow, Mrs. G. D. Hast- 
well, who was accompanied by her hus- 
band, Alderman Hastwell, Mayor of 
Barrow. 


Built in 1881, the premises in the shop- 
ping centre of Abbey Road were used 
during World War II as a Ministry of 
Labour hostel, and in 1946 were 
acquired by the Barrow-in-Furness Cor- 
poration for its gas and water depart- 
ments. 


In May, 1949, the building was taken 
over by the Board’s Furness Group, 
which used the front ground floor room 
as a temporary showroom. In order to 
give a service to its consumers in keep- 
ing with a town of Barrow’s size and 
importance, the Board decided to con- 
struct a modern gas service centre on the 
premises. To carry out the necessary 
work using the minimum of materials 
presented many problems to both archi- 
tect and builder, including that of lower- 
ing the ground floor intact to street level. 


The offices occupying the first and 
second floors of the building, which 
have not been altered, provide the head- 
quarters’ offices for the Furness Group 
of undertakings—Barrow, Dalton, Ulver- 
ston and Millom. 


Crypto Ltd. announce that its North 
London area sales office will operate 
from new premises at 105, Uxbridge 
Road, London, W.5 (Telephone Ealing 
8042-3). Mr. J. Parry continues as Area 
Sales Manager. The Crypton Service 
Branch for the whole London area is 
also located at this address. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIORS 
Golden Jubilee Celebrations 


HIS session marks the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the formation of the 
London and Southern Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation, and to celebrate this notable 
occasion a dinner will be held in the 
Caxton Hall, St. James’s Park, S.W.1, on 
Friday, April 25. The price of the 
tickets has been fixed at £1 and applica- 
tions should be made without delay to 
Mr. N. R. Junkison, Headquarters Divi- 
sion, North Thames Gas Board, Vincent 
Street, S.W.1. The Council have decided 
that in view of the large number of mem- 
bers who will wish to attend this dinner, 
the tickets will be limited to one per 


Leaking Thermostat 
Fatality 


HEN an inquest was held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne on a 43-years-old 
woman who died through carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, questions were asked by 
the Coroner (Mr. F. A. Waller) about 
the testing of newly installed gas cookers. 


Representatives of the Northern Gas 
Board said there was a leakage of about 
11 cu.ft. an hour on the oven thermostat. 
Mr. R. L. Scott, the Board’s Fitting 
Superintendent, said they handled too 
many cookers to test them all individu- 
ally, but sample tests were carried out 
at various times. After cookers were 
installed they were tested for flow of gas 
and also tested with a pressure gauge. He 
agreed that these tests would not show 
whether there was any leak on _ the 
thermostat. 


The Coroner said the chief test seemed 
to be whether gas was coming through 
all right. If this test was satisfactory. it 
seemed to be all that was done. He was 
a little startled, but as a layman would 
pass no further comment. 


member. The dinner will be at 6 p.m. 
for 7 p.m. and the proceedings will finish 
at approximately 10.45 p.m. 


The celebration will be continued the 
following day at the East Greenwich 
works of the South Eastern Gas Board 
where, by courtesy of the Board, a 
special programme has been arranged. 
At 11.30 a.m. a meeting will be held in 
the welfare centre when Mr. J. D. C. 
Woodall will deliver his presidential 
address, and afterwards members will be 
guests of the Board at luncheon. In the 
afternoon a tour will be made of the 
coke oven plant. 


Fylde Group Dinner and 
Dance 


HE Fylde Group of the North 

Western Gas Board held its annual 
staff dinner and dance at Park House 
Hotel, Blackpool, on February 29, up- 
wards of 120 being present. Mr. 
J. G. O. Drake (Group General 
Manager) presided, accompanied by 
Mrs. Drake, and the principal guest of 
the evening was Mr. H. Butters, a Mem- 
ber of the North Western Gas Board. 


Following the Loyal Toast proposed 
by Mr. R. Bint, Mr. Butters, in toasting 
the Fylde Group, paid eloquent tribute 
to the progress already achieved since 
vesting date in the many problems attach- 
ing to the nationalisation of the gas 
industry. Mr. Drake made suitable 
response. 


Dancing followed, with Mr. C. D. 
Aspinall as M.C. to complete a most 
enjoyable function. The arrangements 
were in the hands of the Blackpool Staff 
Welfare Committee with Ralph Bint 
(Chairman), Mrs. M. Butchart (Secre- 
tary) and Mr. C. D. Aspinall (Treasurer). 
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National Benzole 
Independent Operation 


RTICLES_ which have appeared 

lately in the Press suggest some 
doubt as to the position at present occu- 
pied by the National Benzole Co., Ltd., 
in the motor spirit distribution industry 
of this country. The following state- 
ment in the Petroleum Times of Febru- 
ary 8 will clarify the position: 


‘Further investigation into the new 
relationships between leading British 
distributors of motor spirit and a large 
proportion of service stations shows that 
there is yet another aspect of the “tied 
house” policy. This is termed “ selected 
representation ”; under this plan, more 
than one distributor works in co-opera- 
tion with the garage. 


‘The system is illustrated by the 
presence of National Benzole pumps 
alongside those of Shell-Mex and B.P. 
In our last issue, it was stated that at 
service stations which are 100% Shell- 
Mex and B.P., a variety of names will 
be seen — Shell, B.P.,  Shellmex, 
Dominion, Power and National Benzole. 
It may be erroneously inferred from this 
statement that the National Benzole 
Company is a member of the Shell-Mex 
and B.P. group. Of course, the long- 
standing independence of the National 
Benzole Company, the third largest dis- 
tributor of motor spirit in Great Britain, 
is too well known to need emphasis in 
these columns. 


‘The association of brand-names 
means only that the policy of “ selected 
representation” is in force; by agree- 
ment between the garage proprietor, 
Shell-Mex and B.P., and the National 
Benzole Company, the service stations 
which operate this policy work on a 
partnership basis, and are supplied in- 
dependently by the distributing com- 
panies concerned. It should also be 
pointed out that besides taking part in 
this plan of “selected representation,” 
the National Benzole Company operates 
independently at many garages and ser- 
vice stations on behalf of itself and 
Dominion Motor Spirit Company.’ 


DRAKES LONG SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Our photograph was taken at a dinner given on February 28 by Drakes, Ltd., and its subsidiary companies, at the Queens 


Hall, Halifax, for all employees who had completed 20 years’ service or more. 
present, with an aggregate of 3,917 service years, the average being 32 years. 


A total of 123 employees and directors were 
Long service savings certificates for ne\ 


qualifiers were presented by the Chairman of the Companv. Mr. J. A. Drake, J.P., Mr. F. D. Drake, and Mr. E. M. Drake, 


Directors. 
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East Midlands Gas Price Advance 


r4~HE Chairman of the East Midland Gas Board, Mr. Sydney Smith, who 

recently succeeded Mr. H. F. H. Jones (now Deputy Chairman of the 

Gas Council), announced at meeting of the East Midland Gas Consulta- 
tive Council at Nottingham on March 4, a further increased of 0.64d. per therm 
in the price of gas following the reading of meters on and after March 17. 
In a statement to the Council, Mr. Smith said increased working costs had 
arisen since the Council’s acceptance of the new tariff charges which came 


into operation in December 1. The 
November, and the net increase in 
operating costs arising from November 
6 was £732,000 Unless additional 
revenue was obtained there would be a 
deficit of £477,000 in respect of the 
financial year ending March 31, 1953. 


The forecast indicated that some of 
these increased costs had been absorbed 
in addition to the partial absorption of 
previous increases. This has been made 
possible through integration of under- 
takings, increased operating efficiency, 
and other economies arising from bulk 
buying and central purchasing of 
materials. 


Since nationalisation in 1949, the in- 
creased working costs incurred within 
the Board’s area, and beyond the 
Board’s control, had amounted to more 
than £3 mill. per annum, of which 
£600,000 was absorbed annually by 
economies in working. Despite this, 
the remaining increased costs and the 
necessity for making provision for capi- 
tal replacement would require additional 
revenue of about £727,000 per annum. 


This sum was made up as follows: 
Estimated deficit, £477,000; contribution 
to replacement and obsolescence  re- 
serve, £150,000; and contribution to 
general reserve, £100,000. 


Zonal Increases 


Increased gas prices are estimated to 
produce £708,000. Zonal increases are 
as follows: 


Zone 1 (Sheffield, Chesterfield and 
Scunthorpe): Domestic, 3d. per therm 
on the first 30 therms per quarter, and 
3d. per therm on all succeeding therms. 
Non-domestic, 3d. per therm on first 
1,000 therms per quarter, and 4d. on all 
succeeding therms. 


Zone 2 (Nottingham and Derby): 
Domestic: jd. per therm on first 30 
therms per quarter, and 4d. thereafter. 
Non-domestic, 3d. per therm on first 
120 therms per quarter, and 4d. on all 
succeeding therms. 


Zone 3 (Kettering): Domestic, 1d. 
per therm on first 60 therms per quarter, 
and 3d. on succeeding therms. Non- 
domestic, 1d. on first 120 therms, and 
dd. on succeeding. 


Zone 4 (Lincoln and Grimsby): 
Domestic, 1d. on first 30 therms, 3d. on 
next 30, and 4d. thereafter. Non- 
domestic, 1d. on first 120 therms, 3d. 


on next 880 and 4d. on succeeding 
therms. 


Zone 5 (Leicester, Stamford and Skeg- 
ness): Domestic, 1d. on first 30 therms 
and 3d. on succeeding. Non-domestic. 
lid. on first 120, 1d. on next 880 and 
id. on succeeding. 


Zone 6 (Northampton and Welling- 


Council had been warned of this in 


borough): Domestic, 4d. per therm 
throughout. Non-domestic, no change 
on first 120 therms per quarter, {d. on 
next 880, $d. on next 4,000, and 4d. 
on next 20,000. 


Prices for Zones 5 and 6 are now 
identical in all respects ahd the two 
zones have been amalgamated to form 
a new Zone 5. Adjustments have been 
made to the transitional two-part tariff 
and to the transitional central heating 
and central hot-water tariffs. 


The burden which these coal price 
increases imposed on the gas industry as 
compared with electricity and general 
industry, said Mr. Smith, was a matter 
of concern, and the subject of increasing 
protests from the industry to the N.C.B. 


Drawing the Council’s attention to 
these increases, Alderman C. R. Bates 
(Chairman) said some protest should be 
made to the Minister of Fuel and Power 
against the increased cost the gas in- 
dustry had to bear in relation to electri- 
city and general industry. The Special 
Purposes Committee had met the Board 
on March 3 and recommended the Coun- 
cil to accept the Board’s price increase 
proposals. 


Criticism was made of the matter 
being considered previously by the 
Special Purposes Committee. ‘Was it 
not their duty to consider matters re- 
mitted to them by the Council?’ Alder- 
man Bates agreed it was. 


With three dissentient votes, the Coun- 
cil approved the Board’s recommended 
increases. A resolution moved by Mr. 
L. Chapman (Sheffield) that the increases 
be not accepted until the existing tariff 
had been working for six months and 
income had been set against expendi- 
ture was defeated. 


A Deputation 


The Council received a deputation 
representing Wellingborough U.DC., 
Wellingborough R.DC.. Rushden 
U.D.C., Higham Ferrers Borough Coun- 
cil, Raunds U.D.C., and Burton Latimer 
U.D.C., regarding the price of gas in 
the Wellingborough and Northampton 
zone and the Kettering and Corby zone. 


Protesting against the gas tariffs re- 
cently introduced, Mr. W. G. Palmer, 
Clerk of Wellingborough U.D.C., who 
led the deputation, said they objected 
to two main points; first: that the price 
of gas in the Northampton and Welling- 
borough zone at 18.75d. per therm was 
the highest within the Board’s area, and 
represented the price of gas (domestic 
top rate) at Wellingborough and Rush- 
den as 100.5 and 108.3% higher than 
in 1939; and secondly from a geogra- 
phical point of view the Kettering and 


Corby zone was within the Northamp- 
ton and Wellingborough zone. There 
was, he said, no comparison in size of 
population between the Kettering zone 
and the other zones established by the 
Board, and it was considered that the 
Kettering and Corby zone should be in- 
cluded in the Northampton and Welling- 
borough zone, and that prices for gas 
within the enlarged zone should be 
equated. 


It was pointed out by the Secretary 
of the Board, Mr. A. Gwynne Davis, 
that if the price of gas in the two zones 
were equated the effect would be an 
increase of about 29% to consumers in 
Kettering and Corby, while in the North- 
ampton zone the average decrease would 
be about 4%. 


In fixing prices under the new stan- 
dard tariff for each zone, regard was 
had to the cost of manufacture, distri- 
bution and purchase of gas in that zone. 


A proposal to forward the deputa- 
tion’s request to the Board was defeated. 


On the question of a gas supply for 
the village of Calverton, which was being 
developed (it was understood) by the 
local authority principally to assist the 
N.C.B., the Council decided that further 
representation should be made to Bas- 
ford U.D.C. to inquire how far it was 
prepared to contribute to the cost of a 
gas supply to the village. It was pointed 
out that the nearest source of gas supply 
was two miles away and the cost of a 
trunk main to feed an estate of an esti- 
mated 1,000 houses was £16,200 as 
against a cost for the estate mains of 
£31,500. 


No Gas for Calveitin ? 


The decision followed a question 
raised as to why no gas supply would 
be available. Mr. W. H._ Foster 
(Warsop) said it had come to his know- 
ledge that no gas gas going in at Calver- 
ton. It was going to be all electricity. 


Mr. Smith said it would be quite un- 
economical to lay a supply unless a con- 
tribution was made to the capital outlay. 


Another question on supplying gas to 
N.C.B. houses at Welbeck Colliery 
village was debated. A letter from the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power was read, 
turning down the Council’s request for 
a supply to the village. 


Mr. Foster described the situation as 
farcical. There was a gas main running 
14 miles into the corner of the village 
to supply street lighting and about three 
houses. Across the road were about 
350 houses of the N.C.B. where it was 
estimated that about half the tenants 
were using Calor gas. The houses were 
not old, Kaving been built about 1925-6. 
Was the Board interested in providing 
gas to working-class homes? 


The Chairman said the Council was 
not satisfied with the Ministry’s reply, 
but the difficulty seemed to be cast iron 
pipes. The Ministry had not said there 
never would be gas in the village, and 
he commented ‘we will get a supply 
there as soon as possible, but it will not 
be as soon as we would like.’ 
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WEIGH THE FACT! 


specific gravity is a 
function of gas flow 
of flow through mains 


of flow through nipples 


Specific gravity can be deter- 
mined with facility by using 


Simmance Specific Gravity Bell 


prompt delivery 
on prompt order 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT & LTD. 


WESTMINSTER, Ss. 


WE CLEAN GAS MAINS! 


We have the staff and equipment for the removal 
of naphthalene deposits or any form of incrustation. 


Efficient cleaning at economical rates. 
Write for details of our ‘FULL BORE SERVICE.’’ 


MERCOL PRODUCTS LTD., 
Descaling & Degreasing Engineers, 
EYRE LANE, SHEFFIELD, I. 
Tele :—25494. 





OF 
DOMESTIC COOKERS 
GAS REFRIGERATORS, FIRES, Etc 


SUPPLIES OF ALL TYPES NOW AVAILABLE TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 


ESTD. 1928 


BRITISH FLINT & CERIUM 


MANUFACTURERS LTD 
TONBRIDGE - KENT 


TELEP} 
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HILMOR 


with equal 


BENDS 
ease 


@ Lightweight bench model and portable 
benders for the plumber. 

@ Rotary hydraulic benders for gas and 
steam tube. 

@ Hand and power-operated general 
purpose and short radius mandrel 
benders. 


HILMOR LTD. 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 

65, CALSHOT STREET, 
LONDON, N.1. 


Telephone : TERminus 47! 4, 
Telegrams : 
**Tubenders *’ Phone London, 














“use the STRONGEST, SAFEST 


METER LOCK 


@ DON’T 
buy locks you may 
oe to scrapin a few 


= e Don't 
look only at the ini- 
tial cost 

= @ DON’T 
think only of the 
present time; look 
to the future 


»fi 


remember that good 
quality is cheapest in 
the long run 

DO 


aiid 
£ 


take our word for it 
that our workman- 
ship is consistently 


: |e 


profit by others’ ex- 
perience and use 
M. & M_ Locks to 


H. MITCHELL & Co. protect your meters 


6, 38, NEW CHARLES STREET, LONDON, €E.C.! 
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EVERYTHIN 
wedeeLONT RO 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 


MAGNET/C 
GAS VALVE 


THERMOSTATS 
& RELAY VALVES 


“THERMOPERL" 
PILOT SAFETY VALVE 


At ROOMSTATS 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Please ask for details of the full range of ‘‘PERL*’ 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE & SAFETY CONTROLS 


PERL CONTROLS LIMITED 


672 FULHAM ROAD-LONDON-SW6 
TELEPHONE’ RENOWN 4049 
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